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HE flood of political oratory which the country 
is enduring, or enjoying, just now seems to 
be a symptom, rather than the cause, of a 
very considerable reawakening of public interest in 
the political struggle. Speeches which a few months 
ago would have been summarised in a column of the 
daily press are now being printed in eatenso. This 
exceedingly welcome revival of some sense of public 
responsibility for the government of the country is 
due partly, we believe, to such factors as the recent 
talk of an imminent General Electinr _e obvious rif 
in the Coalition ranks, and the Lord Gre 
to active “ party politics”; but it owes mvre perhaps 
to a growing belief that we are on the eve of a political 
earthquake. Hope is reviving in Liberal circles. 
Labour is beginning to adjust its outlook to the possi- 
bility of having a larger party in the next House of 
Commons than it has ever dreamt of. And even Mr. 
Garvin anticipates “a tie” between the Coalition and 
its opponents. The Morning Post goes further than 
this, and on the authority of “‘members who have 
lately been amongst their constituents ” declares—what 
many Liberals now believe—that “ the landslide bids 
fair to be as tremendous as that which overwhelmed 
Mr. Balfour in 1906.” In this last prediction there 
may be a certain amount of conscious exaggeration, 
but we are inclined to echo it. If the election comes 
soon the measure of the defeat of the Coalition will 
depend mainly on the number of anti-Coalition candi- 
dates. As things stand a great many Coalition seats 
will not be contested at all, through lack of candidates 
who can pay their own election expenses. But probably, 
as the landslide theory spreads, a great many more 


anti-Coalition candidatures will be announced. Abingdon 
Street is elated but financially anxious, Eccleston Square 
is dourly confident but a little puzzled, Downing Street 
is frankly depressed and the Carlton Club is half be- 
wildered, half desperate, and feels it must “ do some- 
thing.”” That, we fancy, is a fairly accurate summary 
of the momentary position. Nothing is certain except 
that the Coalition Government, whenever it goes to 
the country, will be n. -re or less heavily defeated. 
* * * 

The formal suggestions of the French Government 
for the modification of the proposed Anglo-French Pact 
' ave not yet been officia published, but their outlines 

nown. M. Poincare desires (1) to extend the 

vd of the Pact to twenty years; (2) to bind France 

to aid Great Britain in the event of an unprovoked 
German attack on our shores; (8) to arrange for con- 
versation between the British and French General 
Staffs concerning the practical details of military and 
naval co-operation; and (4) to provide for automatic 
and immediate consultation between the two Govern- 
ments in the event of any threat to the present Polish 
frontiers. The first suggestion is not of great import- 
ance, but of the other three it is difficult to say which 
is the most profoundly objectionable. The second 
would turn the Pact into an Alliance, the third would 
in effect turn the Alliance into a strict Military Con- 
vention, and the fourth would give it almost indefinite 
scope. A treaty on these lines would be utterly 
opposed to British traditions, British interests, and 
British ideals. It is so obvious, indeed, that M. 
Poincaré’s suggestions are entirely unacceptable that 
it is difficult to regard them otherwise than as a more 
or less polite way of rejecting the offer of a defensive 
Pact. If that is what M. Poincaré intends, there is 
certainly no need to regret his decision. British public 
opinion, we believe, would have given its consent to 
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the Pact in its original form, but it would certainl 
be relieved to learn that there is to be no Pact at all. 
The instinctive dislike of even the most harmless 
“foreign entanglements” is only a little less deep in 
this country than in the United States. 

* * * 


We do not know whether Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Curzon and their military friends feel any anxiety about 
the course of events in their Egyptian satrapy. Prob- 
ably not; for they have plenty of troops, they can 
banish or imprison “ agitators,’ proscribe newspapers, 
break up meetings, and, in short, do all things that 
they deem necessary to inspire the Egyptian people 
with a profound affection for the British Empire. 
The Egyptians have now proclaimed a complete boycott, 
on Gandhi’s non-co-operation lines. Is the arrest of 
the leaders of this movement, which, of course, followed 
immediately, expected to nip it in the bud? We 
have no such expectation. There is a national unity 
in Egypt and an intense bitterness against British 
oppression. The educated classes know exactly how 
our Government has lied to them, cheated them and 
insulted them; the more ignorant masses believe us 
to be even worse than we are. Not the slightest 
attention is paid by the arrogant pundits of Whitehall 
to the psychology of the Egyptian people. Undeterred 
by facts, they still pursue the childish policy of trying 
to stir up party strife, of pretending that the “ ex- 
tremists’’ can be disposed of by a government of 
“* moderates ” drawing the pure milk of the word from 
Lord Curzon. It may be possible to set up a puppet 
Prime Minister in Cairo, but that will achieve nothing 
beyond strengthening the hostility of the Egyptian 
nation. The Egyptians cannot make war, even if they 
wished to, because they have not got arms, and their 
boycott may not succeed immediately. But the struggle 
can only have one end; we cannot indefinitely hold 
down fourteen millions of people against their will. 

* * ** 


The terms of the congratulatory telegram sent by 
the Government to the Prince of Wales in India seem 
to us to pass beyond the limits of reasonable euphemism. 
No one expects the composers of communications of 
this kind to pay too strict a regard to the truth; con- 
vention permits a certain degree of polite exaggeration 
or suppression. But, in view of the facts of the present 
case, it was surely unnecessary for the Prime Minister 
to use such phrases as that “ we (the Cabinet) know 
that you have reached the real heart of India” and 
to speak of “‘ the enthusiasm of Indians of every class 
and the eager greeting of the Indian children.” As 
for the phrase, “‘ India touches us all when she shows 
her heart to you,” does not its obvious irony come 
dangerously near the surface? The Prince, who was 
sent to India by the advice of the Government, is in 
no way responsible for the circumstances which have 
determined the nature of his reception in certain great 
Indian cities, and he is certainly to be congratulated 
upon the way in which he has faced what cannot 
sometimes have been a pleasant ordeal; but it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that he derives any personal pleasure or 
satisfaction from the receipt of a Sdlegueen of this kind. 
For whom, then, is all this flowery nonsense intended ? 
For the Indian public or for the British public? The 
truth is that the failure of the Prince’s tour is the most 
serious symptom that has yet appeared of the “ sedi- 
tious ”’ leanings of “‘ the real heart of India ”’ just now. 
We do not suggest that the Government is seriously 
attempting to conceal the truth, for that would be 
impossible ; but we do suggest that a different and a 
less gushing message would not only have been more 
dignified and more appropriate to the present serious 
Indian situation, but might have produced a better 
effect in India itself and have afforded the Prince more 
real moral support in the difficult task which the 
Government has laid upon him. 





——— 





The cry of “ Wolf!” has been raised so often about 
Austria in the last two years that the world has become 
accustomed to shrugging its shoulders and looking the 
other way. But at last it seems that the wolf is really 
at the door. The Austrian Government has set out 
in desperation to practise the policy of self-help— 
without the support of those foreign credits on which 
our politicians and financiers have poured out so much 
empty eloquence. The removal of State subsidies has 
had the natural result of a huge leap in prices and 
paper-money wages. A 2 lb. loaf in Vienna now costs 
between 400 and 500 kronen. Some of the citizens 
pay this in full out of their own pockets; others get 
the bulk of it paid by their employers; others still 
receive the State dole. The employers, in many cases, 
are unable to meet the extra demand upon them, 
especially as with the prices they must ask for their 
products they can find no customers. Vienna is no 
longer the paradise of bargain-hunters. One well- 
known tailor there, the Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent tells us, is charging £18 (in English, not 
Austrian, notes) for an ordinary lounge suit. The 
bank-note circulation now amounts to about 200,000 
million kronen, more than double what it was three 
months ago. An English £1 note at the beginning of 
this week was worth 43,000 kronen. Unemployment 
is already considerable and riots and anarchy are 
feared. If Austria is to be saved. foreign aid is essential, 
as it has been all along. We hope that the report 
which is current as we write, that Great Britain will 
provide an immediate loan of £2} millions, will prove 
true. It is a small sum; but it may tide over a dan- 
gerous crisis, until America and other countries signify 
their belated agreement to the Ter Meulen scheme. 


o* 3k 2K 


Poplar seems likely once more to embroil itself with 
the Ministry of Health as the result of a decision taken 
this week by the local Board of Guardians. The 
organised bodies of unemployed throughout the country 
fixed, at a recent National Conference, a national scale 
of relief which was to be claimed from all Poor Law 
authorities. This scale, based on a rate of 36s. a week 
for a man and wife and 5s. for each child, is largely 
in excess of the rates prescribed by the Ministry of 
Health. It is also in excess of the scale, the highest 
in the country, hitherto paid by Poplar. The unem- 
ployed visited the Poplar Guardians this week, and 
asked them to put the National Conference scale into 
force. The Board, however, went one better than the 
unemployed themselves and voted a new scale based 
on a rate of 40s. a week for man and wife and 6s. 
for each child with 15s. extra for rent, The uniform 
scale prescribed for London by the Ministry of Health is 
at the rate of only 25s. for a man and wife, with 6s. 
for the first child, 5s. for the second and third, and then 
4s. per child. The new Poplar scale is obviously not 
more than enough to enable a good minimum standard 
of living to be maintained, but equally obviously its 
general application is not practical politics. It remains 
to be seen what action the Ministry of Health will take 
in face of this deliberate challenge. 


2k * * 


The award of the National Railway Wages Board on 
the claims of the Scottish railway companies has now 
been issued. The Majority Report is signed by all the 
Labour and Co-operative members of the Board, and 
also by the English railway managers and the represen- 
tatives of employers in other industries. The Scottish 
railway representatives put in a Minority Report, in 
which they stand out for their full demands. The 
Majority Report preserves the principle of the eight-hour 
day, which was the central point in dispute; but for 
the smaller stations it introduces a “ spreadover’ 
system, under which hours can be extended to ten, or 
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even twelve, provided that the amount by which they 
exceed eight is an uninterrupted period of intermission 
of duty. In other words, a porter at a country station 
may be worked from eight in the morning to eight at 
night, if he has four hours off in the middle of the day. 
On the wages question, the age for the receipt of adult 
wages is raised from 18 to 20, and a scale is laid down 
for juniors. Wages are also to be reduced by doubling 
the cuts enforceable under the sliding scale until the 
increases awarded in 1920 have been wiped off, or until 
the minimum rates fixed for each grade under the 
National Agreement have been reached. It is specially 
provided in the Award that nothing in it shall form a 
precedent for the guidance of the Wages Board on any 
future occasion. In other words, the concessions made 
by the railwaymen for Scotland are not necessarily to 
be applied to England and Wales. There is little doubt, 
however, that the English and Welsh companies will 
seek similar concessions in the near future. Under the 
new agreement, most grades of Scottish railway workers 
will be still in a rather better position than before the 
war, when, of course, conditions on the railways, 
especially in Scotland, were exceptionally bad. 


* bod ne 


The fruits of the British Government's refusal to 
ratify the Washington Hours Convention, or to pass 
into law the Hours of Employment Pill drafted by the 
National Industrial Conference, are already being 
reaped in other countries. In Germany the Trade 
Unions, on the morrow of the Revolution of 1918, 
secured a fairly liberal Eight Hours Law. The German 
Government has now published a draft Bill in which it 
seeks to amend this law by allowing large exceptions 
to the operation of the eight hours’ day. The German 
Trade Union Commission has already entered a strong 
protest against this Bill, which it “regards as an 
attempt virtually to repeal the Eight Hours Law now 
in operation.” The German Government naturally 
sees no reason why it should observe regulations more 
stringent than those which the Allied Governments 
are prepared to impose on their industries. If Great 
Britain had observed her honourable obligation to 
ratify the Washington Convention, there would have 
been no question of increasing the working hours in 
Germany. But now the German workman is being 
driven towards longer hours, and this fact will, no 
doubt, in due course be used as a reason for increasing, 
in the interests of fair competition, the length of the 
working day in Great Britain. The British Trade 
Unions have, therefore, every reason to give the German 
workers what help they can in resisting the new pro- 
posals, Their best weapon is a renewed agitation in 
favour of the Hours of Employment Bill, to which 
the Government itself stood sponsor at the time of its 
introduction, 

ae oe * 


The stream of wage reductions continues to flow 
steadily. This week the seamen organised in the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union have accepted 
a reduction of £2 a month. The employers asked for 
a cut of £8; but the amount which the Union has 
agreed to forego is larger than most people expected. 
The shipbuilding Unions are also faced with a claim 
for very large reductions, the employers having 
demanded last week a reconsideration of the whole of 
the war wage of 26s. 6d. now in force. This can hardly 
mean that the employers expect to be able to take 
away anything like the whole of the amount claimed ; 
and presumably their application is meant only to 
start negotiations. The port employers have announced 
their intention of reducing the dockers’ daily wage, 
he has already been eut down from 16s. to 18s., 
bn urther 8s. The boot and shoe operatives are 
“ oting for and against the acceptance of large 
reductions in several instalments, and the cotton 


employers are intending shortly to apply for further 
considerable percentage cuts. There is no sign that 
employers are any longer content to reduce wages in 
proportion to the fall in the cost of living; not only 
in agriculture and in the mines, but throughout nearly 
all branches of productive industry, the pre-war 
standard of life is now being pressed down. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—The agreement 
between Mr. Collins and Sir James Craig has changed 
the whole situation. It increases enormously the 
prestige of the Provisional Government, and at the 
same time deprives its opponents of the weapon on which 
they placed most reliance. Mr. de Valera and his 
followers had persuaded themselves, and believed they 
could persuade the country, that the effect of the Treaty 
in practice would be to stereotype partition and establish 
the Six Counties as a jumping-off place from which the 
British Army, in alliance with the Orange Specials, 
could organise a new conquest of Ireland. Arguments 
of this kind are excellent propaganda amongst a people 
suspicious in the extreme, not without reason as history 
shows, of deep-laid and sinister motives underlying 
each new development of English policy. Close students 
of affairs were convinced from the first that acceptance 
of the Treaty meant sooner or later the adhesion of 
the Six Counties, though few of them dared to hope 
that inside a week from the assumption of power by the 
Provisional Government a concordat would have been 
arranged between North and South. The happy result, 
while it owes much to the persuasiveness of Mr. Collins 
and the courage of Sir James Craig, could not possibly 
have been accomplished had not Sinn Fein consented to 
abandon the shadow of the Republic for the substance 
of the Free State. If, in future, Mr. de Valera persists 
in calling upon the Irish people to return to the wilder- 
ness in order to engage in a desperate struggle for 
Document No. 3, he will do so with the knowledge that 
a response to his appeal must mean the undoing of all 
that has been done to reconcile Ulster with Ireland. 


ok * * 


It is true that the Craig-Collins pact marks only a 
beginning. The Belfast Unionist Press points out 
accurately enough that there has been no surrender of 
any of the rights acquired by the Northern Parliament, 
and that no step has been taken which implies an inten- 
tion of surrendering these rights. But in a situation 
of this kind to have made a beginning is more than half 
the battle. While it will be no easy task to extinguish 
animosities which have been fanned with devouring 
flame by the ghastly conflicts ofthe last two years, 
the fact that Ulster is eager for appeasement, if not 
yet for fusion, gives strong ground for hope that in 
the long run fusion will be achieved. Nationalists 
have always held that English influences were the real 
obstacle to union between North and South. Sir James 
Craig’s latest stroke confirms this view. He is naturally 
aflame with resentment against what he regards as the 
betrayal of Ulster interests by British politicians, and 
is resolved to safeguard himself against a repetition of 
this “‘treachery”’ in future. But to readers of the 
Morning Post it must seem the most bewildering of Irish 
paradoxes that Orange politicians, who have indicted 
Great Britain before the world for abandoning them 
to the tender mercies of the “ murder-gang,” should 
suddenly discover that the heads of the ‘“‘murder-gang” 
can be trusted to deal with them more honourably 
than English statesmen. To Irishmen the paradox 
is merely a proof that, while Ulster left nothing undone 
to convince others that she had neither part nor lot 
with the rest of Ireland, she was never deceived by her 
own vehemence. Now that North and South have 
decided that there are questions which they can settle 
in common without the intervention of outsiders 
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it is as certain as anything can be in politics that the 
e of these questions will gradually be extended 
until unity, in all things that matter, is attained. 
* * * 


Po.rricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—With a little dex- 

# terity the Government should now be able to keep the 

House of Lords issue at arm’s length till the end of the 
new session, possibly till the end of this Parliament. At the 
same time, there is no reason why it should not be mentioned 
in the King’s Speech, to be dealt with, in the old phrase, “ if 
time permits.” Indeed, there are obvious reasons in favour 
of this course. For if the Diehards are encouraged to hope for 
a House of Lords Bill as soon as the earlier business of the session 
has been completed, they will be the less disposed to talk on the 
Treaty Bill or other necessary Irish legislation. On the other 
hand, if they are menaced with a dissolution as an immediate 
sequel to the passing of the Irish Bills, they will scarcely have 
the same inducement to refrain from obstruction. Though the 
Ministerial press seems to have overlooked those highly pertinent 
considerations, I cannot imagine that they will escape Mr. 
Lloyd George’s attention. 

* * * 


To the objection that Ministers might find themselves in the 
awkward position in mid-session of not wanting to dissolve, 
yet of being left with plenty of time to take up their House 
of Lords pledges, I would retort that Governments know how to 
play the obstructive game as well as other people, and better 
than most. For his own reasons, it must be remembered, Mr. 
Lloyd George is applying all his ingenuity at the moment to 
smoothing over the Younger quarrel, so far, that is to say, as 
fair words and temporising tactics will serve his purpose. There- 
fore, as I have indicated, I should not be surprised to see Second 
Chamber reform figuring vaguely in the King’s Speech, though 
I should be more than surprised to see it figuring at all among 
the year’s statutes. 





* ~ 


Another argument for action in the matter (or, rather, promise 
of action) is inherent in the warnings again raised by Ministers 
against the coming onset of the Red Peril. Here, of course, 
we have Sir George Younger’s case conceded. While Captain 
Guest assesses at less than twopence the value of the House of 
Lords as a barrier, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill join 
with Mr. Chamberlain in magnifying the danger of leaving 
unguarded the gate through which “the enemy” may enter. 
Yet the Prime Minister, as Sir George Younger justly complains, 
would have been willing to risk an election without having 
first provided the gate with a lock. I cannot say whether the 
Liberal section of the Cabinet had duly considered the possible 
effect of their concerted anti-Labour scare from this point of 
view, but, whether they had or not, I believe their Youngerite 
friends mean to challenge them (presumably on the Address) 
to accept the logic of their declarations. Altogether, the reasons 
for at least a formal inclusion of Second Chamber reform in the 
sessional programme would seem to be at once cogent and 


endless. 
* * . 


I observe that Mr. Garvin places the Coalition Liberal strength 
in the next Parliament at from fifty to seventy, compared with 
a Conservative total of from 260 to 280, from which it seems 
reasonable to infer that Mr. Lloyd George’s friends have already 
relinquished the hope, if they were ever simple enough to enter- 
tain it, of pursuading their Unionist allies to let them go halves 
in the seats to be contested at the next election on behalf of 
the Government. An alternative explanation is that Coalition 
Liberal candidates, even if well provided with openings, are not 
expected to be able to take advantage of them with the same 
success as their partners. I should think this extremely likely, 
especially in constituencies where genuine Conservative m:mbers 
or candidates had been displaced by fiat from headquarters 
(which is what seems to be proposed) in order to make room 
for sham Liberals. 

* > * 

As rumours are current that Mr. Churchill has lately failed 
in a spirited attempt to capture the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, I may point out that he has at least displaced Sir 
Robert Horne from one Parliamentary function—that of deputis- 
ing for Mr. Chamberlain when Mr. Chamberlain is not himself 
at hand to deputise for Mr. Lloyd George. In the coming session 
this will be one of Mr. Churchill’s privileges as joint sub-leader. 
I suppose the arrangement represents the ransom the Chancellor 
has had to pay for being permitted to retain his other respon- 
sibilities. 


LET’S PRETEND WE AGREE 


“**Let’s pretend we agree,’ 
Said the Wizard to me.” 


OME people appear to have been shocked, or 

at least affect to have been shocked, by Lord 

Grey’s open and unqualified declaration on 
Monday in favour of a return to “healthy, straight- 
forward, wholesome party politics.’’ Others were still 
more shocked, it seems, by his avowed preference for 
the traditional methods of diplomacy as against the 
new methods of the Supreme Council. Most of this 
holy horror, of course, we need not take very seriously, 
it is merely the small change of political controversy ; 
but some of it no doubt is quite genuine. The phrase 
party politics has come to stand for something 
which we all despise and deplore; it suggests prejudice 
and rancour and all kinds of other unpleasant things 
of which we ourselves are free, but with which the other 
side is most unhappily afflicted. After all, it is only 
party politics which prevents the other side from 
seeing how right we are and how disinterested are 
our motives, and if they would but abjure the evil 
thing and abandon their party prejudices in the common 
pursuit with us of the national welfare, how different 
everything would be! Yet here is Lord Grey, of all 
men in the world, actually pleading for a revival of 
party politics ; and then, worse still, going on to sug- 
gest that the British Ambassador in Paris, and even 
the French Ambassador in London, might with advan- 
tage be employed as channels of communication between 
Great Britain and France! Are not these men— 
Lord Bertie and the Comte de St. Aulaire—* diplomats” 


.of the most hardened sort? And how can diplomats 


be expected not to indulge in the vicious and devious 
courses of that “‘ secret diplomacy” which led—aunder 
Sir Edward Grey, by the way—straight to the Great 
War? Surely, when two such propositions can be 
advanced without a blush on a post-war Liberal plat- 
form, there is ground for alarm. 

So runs the argument, as we understand it and 
as we have seen it set forth in two or three Coalition 
journals. But it is an jargument founded, we think, 
in so far as it is honest, on a confusion of thought. 
For our part, we most heartily echo both of Lord Grey's 
suggestions. “Echo” perhaps is hardly the right 
word considering how often, if with less eloquence, 
we have advanced the very same pleas in these columns. 
They are worth fresh consideration, however, not 
merely because of the quarter from which they now 
come, but because it is particularly instructive to observe 
that underlying them both is a single idea. We want 
to see the end of Coalition politics and Supreme Council 
methods alike, because they are both founded on the 
same sham—a sham which cannot be better described 
than in Lord Grey’s own words: “ There is all the differ- 
ence in the world beween co-operation which arises 
from agreement, and agreement which arises from 4 
desire to co-operate.” Fictitious agreements, faked 
for public consumption, are not merely worthless, but 
actually and practically disastrous. They stifle that 
free exchange of opinion upon which all effective co- 
operation must rest, and, by undermining public 
confidence on both sides, lead inevitably to ever greater 
friction and ever-increasing misunderstandings. The 
false agreement makes any real agreement impossible. 

But let us consider the two propositions more closely. 
There are few subjects about which more sheer cant 1s 
talked than about party politics. Party politics provide 
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a method, and the only method known to the world 
at present, of allowing fundamental differences of opinion 
to obtain effective expression and thus of enabling the 
public to pronounce a well-considered judgment. Party 
politicians serve the public exactly as opposing counsel 
serve the judge, and the greater the ability and the 
determination with which a cause is fought by both 
sides, the greater is the likelihood of a just decision 
which will not afterwards be challenged. Without 
party politics democracy could not exist; it would 
become oligarchy. That “it is the duty of an 
Opposition to oppose” is no mere idle epigram, 
but an axiom which embodies an indispensable con- 
dition of all healthy political life. To say that we 
ought to sink all party differences and co-operate 
to secure the welfare of the whole nation is a well- 
sounding platitude, but, except in time of actual war, 
it is completely without meaning. In war we can and 
do sink party differences, not because we ought to, but 
because there are in fact no party differences in relation 
to the paramount object of military victory. There is 
no pretence and no special virtue in this abandonment 
of party strife: we co-operate because we are agreed. 
But the very moment war ends, the conditions of the 
problem are completely changed. The situation of 
the country may be as dangerous as, or even more 
dangerous than, it was during the war. But the means 
of securing the national welfare are no longer simple 
and obvious; they involve all sorts of genuine, legiti- 
mate and profound differences of opinion, and it is of 
vital consequence to the nation that those differences 
should be freely expressed and exhaustively threshed 
out in public. The more difficult and dangerous the 
situation, the more urgent becomes the necessity of 
returning to party politics. The habit acquired in 
war-time of suppressing differences and supporting 
the Government in power becomes not merely super- 
fluous but actively pernicious—how pernicious we 
have seen in the weakness and the! constant vacillation 
of the Coalition Government during the past three 
years and in the pass to which it has brought the country. 
Without party politics and a strong Opposition, 
a democratic country, as Lord Grey said, “ can never 
have a consistent, safe and sound policy.” It is true, 
of course, that party politics are not always a 
pretty thing, and such phrases as “sordid party 
squabbles” have unfortunately a real meaning. But 
we have surely seen enough of Coalitionism to know 
that that is not the way out. Sordid squabbles are 
better than sordid bargains. ‘“ Let’s pretend to agree ”’ 
is the most dishonest and by far the most dangerous 
of all political maxims. One day perhaps we shall 
find means of eliminating all sordid elements from our 
political life. Meanwhile, whatever there may be to 
be said against party politics, they are honour and 

truth and decency incarnate as compared with Coalition 
politics, 

_ Lord Grey’s second proposition, as we have said, 

is founded upon the same principle as the first. He 

desires, like M. Poincaré, to return to the old diplomatic 

methods, because of the obviously disastrous failure 

of the methods of the Supreme Council, which, by 

concealing vital differences under the cloak of fictitious 

or dishonest accords, have destroyed the very founda- 

tions of mutual confidence between France and Great 

Britain. We certainly hold no brief for Lord Grey’s 

general views upon diplomatic aims and methods, but 

it seems to us quite unfair to suggest on the basis of 

his recent speeches that he wishes to return to “ secret 





diplomacy” or that he is opposed to international 
conferences as such. Here, again, is obvious confusion 
of thought. Secret diplomacy may be carried on as 
easily through Prime Ministers as through professional 
diplomats; indeed, more easily, for Prime Ministers 
are plenipotentiaries, and can make private bargains 
which would never be made through intermediaries, and, 
unless rumour is more than ever a lying jade, more than 
one such secret bargain has been made in very recent 
months between M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd George. The 
publicity of Supreme Council methods is essentially fic- 
titious, and the difference between those methods and the 
methods which M. Poincaré and Lord Grey prefer has no 
connection whatever with the difference between “ secret” 
and “open” diplomacy. The chief advantages of the 
more formal mode of negotiation are that it eliminates 
the suspicion of one party or the other having been 
unduly influenced or “talked over,” and that, by 
substituting written for verbal communications, it 
makes it far more difficult to cry peace where there is 
no peace, or to avoid with a phrase or a gloss the facing 
and adjustment of actual differences. 

Lord Grey, as we understand him, does not disapprove 
of international conferences. There are three current 
methods—not only two—of dealing with international 
problems: the old-fashioned method, the “ council ”’ 
method, and the “conference’’ method. It is the 
second alone that Lord Grey has condemned, and we 
entirely agree with him. The difference between the 
“conference’’ method and the “council” method is 
the difference between conferring and confabulating, 
between a conference room and a thieves’ kitchen, 
between Washington and Cannes—not very easy perhaps 
to define precisely, but impossible not to understand. 
In “ councils” of the Cannes sort pretences are every- 
thing, in real “conferences’’ they are worse than 
useless. Every meeting of the Supreme Council has 
produced some fresh pretence to “carry on’’ with, some 
new deception, with the result that Anglo-French 
relations have become worse than they have ever been 
since the Boer War, while Europe has been brought to 
the very verge of disaster. M. Poincaré is, perhaps, 
the most powerful militarist reactionary in France, 
yet Liberal opinion in this country instinctively 
welcomes his accession to office, simply because it feels 
that there must now be an end to the verbal cheating 
that was possible during the Briand régime, and that 
some at least of the real questions at issue between 
ourselves and the French will now have to be faced and 
honourably settled one way or the other. There can, 
however, be no re-establishment of mutual confidence 
between the two countries until the British as well as 
the French Government has been changed, for the French 
know they cannot fathom Mr. Lloyd George’s mental 
reservations or anticipate the next surprise he will 
spring upon them. And they will never trust him. 
The French delegation at Cannes drew up a list of rules 
to govern the procedure of the Genoa Conference ; 
when these were submitted to Mr. Lloyd George, we 
are informed, he altered each one so as to make it a 
little ambiguous. His object, the broadening of the 
Genoa discussions, may have been excellent, but it 
is obviously impossible to achieve stable international 
relations by such methods. Mr. Lloyd George loves a 
phrase that has two meanings,so that at a later stage 
he may place his own interpretation upon it. Thus 
he gains a reputation for great cleverness—but at what 
a cost to the country whose interests he is supposed to 
represent! With M. Poincaré in power, however, 
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the tale of “ misunderstandings”’ should at any rate 
not be increased. M. Poincaré will communicate 
through the usual channels. He may make a bargain, 
but he will not “ pretend to agree,” and the bargain 
will be a written unambiguous bargain, an Anglo- 
French bargain, not a Welsh-Breton bargain. 

Lord Grey has not yet made his position entirely 
clear. The reception of his speech in France suggests 
that he has aroused certain false hopes of a renewal 
of the Entente on pre-war lines. We do not suppose 
that that was his intention, for if he held views so repug- 
nant to the present tendency of Liberal and Labour 
opinion in this country, he would hardly have chosen 
this moment to make his re-entry into party politics. 
We imagine that he will clear up any misconceptions 
of this kind in the series of speeches which he is about 
to deliver in the country. In any case, however, he 
has diagnosed the fundamental defect of Coalition- 
Council methods and has laid down the principles upon 
which alone any kind of external or internal stability 
can be re-established. The very concrete evils from 
which we are all suffering to-day are due not so much 
to bad policies as to the lack of any intelligible or 
consistent policy whatever. There is no sense of confi- 
dence anywhere. Some of the men who compose the 
Coalition Government are able, and some of them may 
be honest. But no one, either in Great Britain or in 
any other country in Europe, trusts them. They have 
dodged and turned and doubled in their tracks too 
often. “ Do they even trust each other ?”’ asked Lord 
Grey. And everyone knows the answer. 


“THE DANGER TO LONDON” 


HE issue at the forthcoming London County Council 
“elections, we are given to understand, is whether 
the capital of the Empire is to become a Red Hell 
or to remain the Paradise that it has been for fifteen years 
under the rule of the Municipal Reformers. We have not 
as yet seen any of the electors with their hair standing on 
end at this prospect. It may be, indeed, that the majority 
will continue as indifferent to the safety of their Church and 
their King and their pockets as they were in 1919, when 
only seventeen per cent. took the trouble to vote. Neverthe- 
less, absurd as this rhodomontade of the Municipal Reform 
wirepullers may seem, it does not mean merely nothing at 
all. It covers some very interesting and important facts. 
The reactionaries are anxious—not to say frightened—at 
the rise of Labour as a force in municipal politics. The 
London Labour Party, with its present strength of eighteen 
out of 144 members of the L.C.C., is a comparatively trifling 
affair. But the London Labour Party, threatening to put 
a hundred candidates into the field, is a serious challenge. 
The Progressives are looked upon as a waning power. 
They have no real unity; their members are divided as 
are the Coalitionists and the Free Liberals in national 
politics, They have no distinctive policy and they are 
likely to find themselves, as a middle Party, more and more 
ground between the upper and the nether millstones. 
Moreover, they cannot put forward enough candidates to 
secure a majority, and the Municipal Reformers are, no doubt, 
pursuing the right tactics in trying to draw them into an 
alliance against “‘ the common enemy.” 

If the Municipal Reformers were all honest, and the 
electors were all intelligent, the task of defending the citadel 
against the Labour attack might prove extremely difficult. 
But, as things are, much can be done with pious generalities, 
half-truths, catchpenny promises and appeals to passion 
and prejudice. We are told in a manifesto, under the head 
of education, that “the object of the Municipal Reform 
Party has been to promote the physical, moral and intellec- 
tual well-being of every child without distinction of class 
or creed.” Of course, there have been “ economies,” and 


there will be more ; but these, “‘ with the hearty co-operation 


of the teaching staff, can be effected without impairing 
educational efficiency.” No doubt they can, provided you 
leave the Municipal Reformers to define “ efficiency”! We 
are told that the Party will pursue the policy of “ giving 
London work to London men ”—a pretty bit of parochialism 
from the advocates of the Greater London scheme. We 
are asked to admire the success of the municipal trams— 
which we are perfectly willing to do—but we are not told 
why the “‘ Reformers ”’ consider a municipal tram a subject 
for pride and a municipal *bus an abomination. There 
are pages of this turgid manifesto, all designed to show the 
astounding benefits conferred by the Municipal Reformers 
on the citizens of London. We do not propose to pick it to 
pieces and expose its hollowness, for it is largely irrelevant, 
as its authors are well aware. The present interest of the 
electors is not in the excellence of the public services, but 
in the cheapness with which those services can be run, 
It is on the rates, therefore, that the Municipal Reformers 
must specialise. They must hold themselves out as the 
true and only guardians of economy and paint their oppo- 
ents as crack-brained spendthrifts. The fight, as one of 
their newspapers puts it, “is to be a fight between the 
Spenders and the Savers.” 

We do not imagine that the Labour Party will find it an 
easy fight. A great many people will not take the trouble 
to examine the facts. They will accept the Municipal 
Reformers’ statements at their face value. They will be 
glad to believe that efficiency in education can best be 
promoted by cutting down the expenditure on it by a million 
pounds or so. They will glow with righteous indignation 
at the word “Poplar.” The Labour Party, nevertheless, 
has a strong case about the rates. It is obvious, in the 
first place, that Labour does not want high rates any more 
than does anybody else. Many of the working-class and 
lower middle-class electors are as severely hit as the denizens 
of Belgravia. It is also obvious, if the facts are honestly 


‘ faced, that the present high rates in the poorer boroughs 


are not an indictment of Labour. On the contrary, they 
are an indictment of the callousness of the rich, who have 
for so long resisted a fair measure of equalisation. To set 
up a contrast between Bethnal Green or Stepney or Poplar 
on the one side and Westminster or Hampstead on the other, 
and to suggest that the difference in the rates is due to 
Labour as against Municipal Reform government, is a 
scurvy trick. The difference is due partly to the greater 
needs of the poorer areas and partly, and still more, to the 
enormous discrepancies in rateable value. A penny in the 
£1 produces £2,200 in Bethnal Green, and £29,200 in West- 
minster. There are two ways of dealing with this burden 
of the rates. One is to accept the system as it is, to make 
indefinite promises of reduction, and to try to redeem those 
promises by ruthless cutting of services—and especially 
services in which the common people are mainly interested. 
This is the method favoured naturally enough by 
Municipal Reform. The gentlemanly classes need not 
be unduly disturbed by a reduction in the elementary 
schools or maternity clinics or the rest of the “bread and 
circuses” of the poor. The other way is the drastic reform 
of local taxation, which figures in the London Labour 
Party’s programme. This includes the rating of land values 
and of empty property, the extension of national grants-in- 
aid, the further application of the principle of rate-equalisa- 
tion and the enabling of local authorities to increase their 
revenues by remunerative enterprises. It may be argued 
that most of these proposals in themselves do not imply a 
saving of expenditure; the money has still to come from 
somewhere. That is true; but the “somewhere”? is impor- 
tant ; it is the incidence of the rate burden which is the main 
evil to-day. In any case, though the Labour Party 3s 
anxious for legitimate economy, there are limits beyond 
which it cannot go without stultifying itself; unless half 
the nation is to relapse into semi-savagery, there will have 
to be a continual, and—we do not hesitate to say—@ 
growing communal expenditure. The opponents of Labour 
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themselves may presently discover those limits, and if they 
attempt to pass them they will pay the penalty. 
But a more spectacular part of the contest will be waged 
on a larger issue—that of municipal Socialism. The Labour 
Party is standing not only for a forward policy in housing 
and health and education, but for “ public ownership and 
democratic control in all industries and services which are 
ripe for collective operation.” This involves the munici- 
palisation of motor-’buses and underground railways, of 
all lighting, power and water supplies, and of “ the coal, 
bread, fish, meat and milk supplies, public markets, slaughter- 
houses and depots, the machinery of the Co-operative 
Societies being used whenever possible and economical in 
the administration of such services.” This seems to us a 
common-sense programme, though it may not be possible 
to carry all its items to-day or to-morrow. But it is 
sufficient to drive the champions of Municipal Reform 
into a frenzy. Some of them affect to regard it as a blind 
leap into extravagance. It would cost millions and millions 
and millions of money, we are assured by critics in the news- 
papers and on the platform ; all these enterprises would be 
run at a loss, just as the trams are run at a loss—an obser- 
vation which not only shows an ignorance of the facts and 
an inability to understand municipal finance, but is also 
a little difficult to square with the Municipal Reform Party’s 
boasts about their highly successful tramway policy. But 
the intellectuals of the Party think there is need of 
something with rather more punch in it than this. After 
all, a good many electors might ask awkward questions 
about the Underground Combine and the Milk Trust and 
the ways of the coal merchant and where exactly their 
money was going now and why. Any disposition, therefore, 
to toy with these schemes must be stifled by the creation 
of a healthy prejudice against its authors. This, in a word, 
is the origin of the Red Peril cry. The Municipal Reformers 
know, as everybody else knows, that there is in the ranks 
of Labour a sprinkling of persons calling themselves Com- 
munists, What more could be wanted? That eminent 
statesman, Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, mounts the plat- 
form at the Cannon Street Hotel and tells the awful truth 
to the listening world. “The danger to London,” he 
declared, “‘ came from the so-called Labour Party. (Hear, 
hear.) He said ‘ so-called’ because he refused to recognise 
them as the Labour Party at all, for there was the greatest 
distinction between Labour and the Labour Party, which 
was one of revolutionary Socialists.” Their policy, he 
added, would set up a most unfair competition with inde- 
pendent traders—({like the Municipal Reform trams, per- 
haps ?}—and their doctrines were subversive of democracy 
and the whole freedom of England, because “the plan 
was to return men who would owe allegiance only to some 
Trade Union outside.” A great deal more of this twaddle 
was talked at the Cannon Street Hotel, and is daily being 
talked in the Press—twaddle about Labour’s corruption 
and incompetence and its conspiracies for overthrowing 
capitalism, religion, the family and the State. We have 
only two comments to make on these tactics. The first 
is that, as tactics, we do not think they will do their inventors 
much good. A few of the more callow members of the 
Middle Classes Union—or whatever may be the present 
name of that patriotic body—may be terrified, and “ poll 
early and often” in consequence. But the great mass 
will treat this bogey-rigging with the contempt that it 
deserves. The second point is that these lies, though in 
one sense comparatively harmless, are in a larger sense 
pernicious. They are in themselves degrading to a demo- 
cratic election; they obscure the discussion of really 
important matters; they will inevitably stir up bitterness 
in the other side. Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen is a far 
greater danger to London—and to English public life—than 
the workmen about whom he is so ignorant and impertinent. 
Whether the Labour Party has any chance of securing a 
majority on March 2nd is a question which we are not 
discussing here ; we are recording facts and issues. Those 









facts and issues, we think, give a peculiar interest to this 
election. The Labour Party after a long struggle has 
reached a position where it can proclaim and fight for a 
new policy—or rather, an old policy, for it takes up the 
task of municipal Socialism where the Progressive Party 
laid it down fifteen years ago. There are, of course, differ- 
ences of outlook, and there will be differences of method. 
But substantially the principle at stake is the same— 
whether the interest of the many or of the few is to prevail. 
The few, organised both politically and economically better 
now than they were in the old days, will put up a fierce 
opposition, and they may keep the attackers at bay for a 
few years yet. But we see no reason to doubt that Labour 
will eventually be in power on the County Council—or on 
the Greater London authority that will succeed it— 
as certainly as it will be in the national Parliament. And 
we shall not be surprised to see the Londoners of 1932 
taking their municipal ’buses and milk as calmly as they 
take their municipal trams in 1922. 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE 
RHINELAND 


Bresiavu, January 16th. 


CHOPENHAUER says that every truth has only a 
S short time of existence between the period in which 
it is combated as a paradox and the other period 
when it is looked down upon as a truism. It seems to 
lead to the greatest tragedies in politics that the different 
stages of this development are reached at different times 
by the different nations. If there is anything we should 
have learned by the war or its sequel, it is surely the 
doctrine that a “ national” policy, in the old sense, in the 
sense of the time when every nation led a life of its own, 
is no longer possible; that the interests of all nations are 
interdependent. The idea was in existence before the war, 
and at that time it was opposed most violently by the 
Germans. Now the “ blue ribbon” of unwisdom seems to 
have passed over to the French. What has happened at 
the Cannes Conference and in Paris reminds the reader 
in some respects of The Hague Conferences. From a 
merely practical point of view it would not have been so 
difficult, after all, even for a militarist Germany to accept 
the proposals made at The Hague. What she was asked 
to consent to was not much, and left her a free hand to 
go on as before in many ways. But what made her 
militarist heart revolt against all schemes proposed to her 
then was the perception of an entirely new spirit contained 
in them. She rebelled against the idea that a powerful 
nation should willingly renounce for the general good 
part of her freedom of action. Things at Cannes seem to 
have taken a similar course, although it is true that the 
whole situation is as dissimilar to that at The Hague more 
than half a generation ago as a conference of almshouse 
wardens is to the annual banquet of a bankers’ association. 
For what was offered to France did not justify the violent 
resistance the Conference met with in the French Chamber, 
as M. Briand’s speech made sufficiently clear. The revolt 
was directed against the spirit of the whole—the spirit of 
placability, understanding and peaceful discussion. 

It is strange that the old feeling should be still so strong 
in France. No doubt millions of people in France have 
the very best intentions, but perhaps their information is 
not always so full and reliable as it should be. Zola used 
to say: Il faut commencer par savoir pour étre juste. The 
French people hear that Germany can pay and does not 
want to pay, but do they hear that according to con- 
scientious medical examination 35 per cent. of the German 
children in the great towns are dangerously under 
nourished ? They hear that because the Germans try to 
o 
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evade their obligations the unfortunate sinestrés of the 
devastated districts are still homeless; but do they hear 
about the curious proceedings at Chaulnes, where every- 
thing was ready for the German workmen to begin with 
their reconstruction work, when suddenly the prefect 
appeared on the scene and “ enlightened ” the population, 
with the result that the Germans were refused admittance ? 
They are told about Germany’s responsibility for bringing 
about the world-war; but do they hear anything about, 
e.g., the disclosures Theodor Wolff has lately published 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, from Russian documents, about 
M. Poincaré’s fatal attitude at the time when the great 
thunderstorm was first brewing? Again and again they 
hear—moreover, from their highest officials, who ought 
to know better—that the disarmament of Germany is a 
mere farce. In these circumstances it is difficult for the 
feelings of hatred, bitterness and anxiety to abate. The 
feeling of anxiety especially seems still to be very strong. 
German superiority of numbers, the idea of “ revenge,” 
the possibility of new weapons being invented, the uncertain 
attitude of Russia (the great Sphinx in the background), 
are evidently so many nightmares that disturb the sleep 
of a great part of the French population. They want 
“ securities.” That is where the great vicious circle sets in. 
Anxiety leads to measures of oppression, oppression leads 
to increased hatred, increased hatred augments the anxiety. 
All this is grist to the militarist mill. It is the old trick 
of militarism to make a good bargain with real or pretended 
anxiety. We experimented with it in this country when the 
militarist parties put up cleverly-designed placards in 
every street till almost the last day of the war which bore 
the inscription: “ Germany’s fate in the next war if we 
do not remain in Belgium,” and showed the whole of 
Western Germany, from Aachen to Miinster, including the 
Ruhr district, as one big heap of ruins. Quite a number 
of sensible people at the time denounced this idea openly 
as sheer madness. The feeling in France, however, seems 
to be more uniform. I am told from a most trustworthy 
source that almost all politicians of weight in France are 
determined to remain on the left bank of the Rhine after 
the official term of the occupation has expired. 
Historically considered, this is a most extraordinary 
phenomenon. More than a hundred years after the demo- 
cratic idea that every nationality has the right to exist 
within its own frontiers has taken hold of the world, after 
a century full of struggles for the realisation of this great 
principle, in which the French nation itself has taken its 
full share, after a war the cause of which is to be found to 
a large extent in the incapacity of an antiquated govern- 
ment to understand the irresistibility of this principle 
with hitherto oppressed and half-civilised races, the French 
nation, whilom protagonist of democracy and liberty, ignores 
the existence of anything of the sort and returns from 
Wilson to Metternich. One tries to find special reasons 
for this mentality. Perhaps the idea that there is a German- 
speaking population in Alsace which considers itself French 
may have an influence. But this anomaly is only possible 
because in Alsace-Lorraine German traditions were entirely 
interrupted during a long period, a period, moreover, in 
which the democratic awakening of the population took 
place, which a nation looks back upon like a man upon his 
coming of age. But the Rhineland is the heart of Germany, 
the centre of her greatest traditions. It is sheer infatuation 
to think it possible to take it from her. In the French mind 
the idea that there are old French sympathies in the Rhine- 
land seems to play an important part. It is true that 
when the French appeared on the Rhenish soil after the 
great Revolution they were not looked upon as enemies 
by all parts of the population. It was not perhaps the 
cream of society that joined the ragged sansculottes in the 
dance around the liberty-trees that were erected in the 
market-places of Cologne and Mainz, but the great new 
ideas of liberté, égalité, fraternité, whose humble repre- 
sentatives they were, exercised an extraordinary fascination 


upon the advanced elements whose political creed the 
German poet Seume at that time expressed in the words: 
“The honest and reasonable man’s fatherland is wherever 
he finds the most of liberty, justice and humanity.” How 
things have changed since then! The only thing that has 
remained unaltered is the style of the French military 
proclamations. They still talk about liberté, égalité 
fraternité. The style is venerable; their doings are less so, 
Militarism has a psychology of its own. The way it 

woos the soul of the population reminds one of the attitude 
of the tyrants in the old tales and legends, who would keep 
torturing a beautiful virgin until she promised to 
them, stories of which even children of feeble intellect cannot 
read the beginning without suspecting that they will not 
end well for the tyrant. In private conversation, it is true, 
the French officials talk of an understanding between the 
two nations as the most desirable thing on earth. But, 
meanwhile, the population is ruled with an iron rod. A 
child who grows up in the Rhineland in present circum- 
stances gets impressions of constant humiliations which it 
is to be feared will take firm root in his mind. In no end 
of cases his schoolrooms are occupied for military purposes, 
He is not allowed to sing the national songs. The very 
instruction is being supervised and controlled. At home 
the family is crowded together in insufficient rooms because 
the best chambers are taken by French officers, their 
families and their relatives. He sees their pretensions, 
their style of living, the squandering of public money, 
and compares it with the situation of his countrymen. 
He is prematurely initiated into sexual things which are 
here on the surface of public life. He goes on the railway 
in overcrowded cars and notices other cars in the train 
that are kept empty for the occasional use of a foreign 
officer; he visits a fair and witnesses the fracas that are 
customary there between overbearing and drunken soldiers 
and the showmen; he sees the traffic in a great town 
barred for hours and the streets strewn with sand and hears 
that these preparations announce the visit of a French 
minister; he comes home and finds his father complaining 
that in order to send a small parcel by post from Diisseldorf 
to Switzerland, he must apply to the Entente Commission 
at Ems for a permit, which it takes months to get. But 
the feeling of bitterness which is sown in this way is very 
much increased by the kind of jistice that is dealt out to 
the population by the military authorities. There exists 
a regulation according to which every act can be punished 
that serves to diminish the security or to depreciate the 
dignity of the occupying forces. One can imagine what 
this means. Some time ago a man committed suicide 
because his house was taken from him and he was turned 
into the street by the military authority. The case was 
mentioned at a political meeting without any comment, 
and the orator and the chairman were heavily fined, although 
the fact and its cause were not contested. Now all these 
things are, of course, always being discussed in the German 
Press. It is true that the papers of the Left, especially 
the Socialist ones, try to publish as little as possible of 
them in order not to let the atmosphere get too poisoned. 
But their praiseworthy intentions are defeated by the 
brutality of the facts. 

All this the French seem to look upon with a great deal 
of equanimity which, however, does not show much insight. 
It is strange that they should not have observed the great 
alteration that has taken place during the last two years 
under their eyes. There were no real French sympathies 
in the Rhineland, it is true, but there was a certain anti- 
Prussian feeling there that showed itself visibly at the time 
of the German revolution. If left alone, it might have 
facilitated a constitutional reconstruction by which the 
most democratically inclined western provinces would 
get a greater amount of autonomy. But you cannot 
rebuild your house if you have to be on your guard against 
a neighbour who only waits for the occasion to appropriate 
the bricks you are pulling down. So the whole movement 
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for autonomy has come to a standstill, no party wanting to 
do anything that might have the appearance of paving the 
way for French imperialism. There remains only a small 

of disreputable personalities, who still carry on pro- 
French propaganda with French money. It is deplorable 
that a sentiment which is not a sober national feeling, but 
real Chauvinism, should be created in the Rhineland in 
this way. What aggravates the case is the fact that there 
js not the slightest legal pretext for the occupation of Diissel- 
dorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort. The French politicians again 
and again complain that the anti-French feeling in Germany 

increasing. It certainly does not decrease. But 
how could it, with the sword of Brennus constantly before 
our eyes? If only we could get to know the real France 
instead of French militarism, which is as like the German 
militarism we have just got rid of as one pea is like another! 

Levin L. Scniickine. 


LABOUR IN IRELAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


YEAR or two ago the leading Trade Union in 
A Ireland invited a British Trade Union expert to 
visit Dublin in order that he might advise 
concerning the best methods of organisation and administra- 
tion adopted by the British Unions. At the end of his 
visit he was politely thanked and told that his hosts had 
been delighted to have him with them, but that they had 
come to the conclusion that Ireland had nothing to learn 
from Great Britain in respect of Trade Union organisation. 
This was not a piece of idle boasting. The Irish Labour 
movement is, of course, very small in comparison with 
the British, and the industries which it organises are in 
a far more rudimentary state of development. But what 
there is of industrial Labour in the South and West of 
Ireland is more completely organised, and better knit 
into an effective combination, than Labour in Great 
Britain. The Nationalist struggle, while it has prevented 
the Labour struggle from assuming an acute form, has 
immensely helped on the work of organisation. The 
people of Ireland have always had a genius for self- 


organisation in clubs and secret societies of all descriptions, 
and the Trade Unions have benefited by the pioneering 


work of Sinn Fein and the Gaelic League ; they have found 
awaiting them a people accustomed to association. 

Before Irish Labour could begin to organise effectively, 
it was necessary for it to emancipate itself from Great 
Britain. Ten years ago the native Irish Unions, with the 
one important exception of the Irish Transport and General 


Workers’ Union, founded by Larkin and Connolly, were 


small local associations, with little power or stability. 
The Irish Transport Workers’ Union was at that time 
spreading rapidly, but was soon to become involved in 


the great Dublin dispute of 1913. The majority of the 
Trade Unionists of Ireland, including those of the South 
and West as well as the strongly organised shipyard 
workers of Belfast, were members of Unions which had 
their headquarters in Great Britain, and regarded their 
Irish branches as a somewhat expensive nuisance. The 
Dublin dispute of 1918 seemed likely, for a time, to 
extinguish altogether the flickering light of the purely 
Irish Trade Union movement. Larkin’s Union, after the 
long struggle, lost most of its members and sank almost 
into insignificance. But a remnant held together, led, 
after Larkin’s departure to America—where he still lies 
m prison as a “criminal anarchist °—by James Connolly. 
Out of this group was born the revived Irish Trade Union 
movement of to-day, and the pangs of its travail were the 
events of the Dublin Rising of 1916. 


Since that time the Irish Transport and General Workers’ 


Union has grown steadily and with astonishing rapidity, 
drawing into its ranks almost every section of the 


unorganised. Broadly speaking, it has not attempted te 
organise directly those groups of workers who are already 
in strong Trade Unions, British or Irish, but, subject to 
this limitation, it has set out to organise workers of every 
grade and occupation. In its title the emphasis has rapidly 
shifted from “ Transport ” to “ General.” It still includes 
the dockers and vehicle workers, or most of them, but they 
form sections no more important or numerous than many 
others included within its ranks. Enrolling members right 
and left, in town and country alike, it has come to be by 
far the largest Trade Union in Ireland. Moreover, it 
dominates the Irish Trades Union Congress and Labour 
Party, through which it is linked up with the remaining 
Irish Unions and with the Irish sections of many of the 
British Unions. Many of the Ulster societies of shipyard 
and textile workers, it is true, remain aloof, and Labour 
in Ulster, riven by religious and political differences, 
presents for the present an unsolved problem. But, for 
the rest of Ireland, the Irish Trades Union Congress, itself 
led by the Transport and General Workers’ Union, provides 
a central organisation far more influential, and far more 
readily obeyed, than the central Trade Union organisations 
of Great Britain. 

There are, to be sure, difficulties. There remain important 
sections of Irish Labour which are organised in British 
Unions, such as the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. Until a few years 
ago the Irish branches of these Unions were kept in 
isolation one from another, and British executives attempted 
vainly to govern them from London or Manchester. Then, 
under the impulsion of the national movement, a fight for 
autonomy began. The Irish branches drew together 
unofficially, and claimed official recognition for Irish 
Councils, with the right of autonomous action. Gradually 
one Union after another conceded the principle of Irish 
Councils, and granted to these bodies some sort of 
independent power. This, however, did not in most 
cases include the right of independent strike action, or a 
call upon the Union funds without the sanction of the 
central executives in England. This has often been a 
cause of dispute. A general railway strike very nearly 
began in Ireland the other day, and it is certain that, but 
for an eleventh hour postponement, the stoppage would 
have been practically complete. Yet, from the stand- 
point of the National Union of Railwaymen in London, 
it would have been an unofficial strike, though it would 
have been fully authorised by the Irish section of the 
Union. 

It is not easy to forecast what will be the position, under 
the Irish Free State, of the British Unions which have 
branches in Ireland. Further developments in the direction 
of autonomy are inevitable, for the Irish workers will 
now have their own Government, as well as their own 
employers, to deal with. In the case of the railway dispute, 
last week’s postponement results from the action of the 
Free State and Ulster Governments, which intervened in 
order to secure further conference, and have now apparently 
arranged to take joint action in handling the situation. 
In other trades, in which the British Unions are weaker 
than on the railways, it seems probable that their member- 
ship will largely pass over to the Irish societies. This is 
already happening, and is a source of considerable friction 
at the docks and in other occupations. The British Unions 
will probably retain for the present their hold in Ulster, 
but elsewhere their position is made doubly precarious by 
the political settlement. It is difficult to see why they 
do not willingly agree, in return for reciprocal arrangements, 
to hand over their Irish branches to the national movement. 
Certainly, in the financial sense, most British Unions make 
a loss on their Irish membership. 

Whether the British Unions retain their hold or not, the 
effective leadership of the Irish Trade Union movement 
will rest with the Irish Trades Union Congress and the 
Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union. Judged by 
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British standards, this leadership will undoubtedly be 
‘militant ” in both a political and an industrial sense. 
The Transport Union was the head and forefront of the 
Dublin Rising of 1916, and Liberty Hall, the Union head- 
quarters, was its centre. Not only the Transport Union, 
but also the Irish Trades Union Congress and Labour Party, 
is fully committed to the demand for a “ Workers’ 
Republic.” During the period of the struggle with Great 
Britain they have abstained from political activity and 
endeavoured to keep the peace in industry in order to 
avoid dividing the national forces. In their attitude 
towards the settlement they have been, like the Sinn 
Feiners, sharply divided, and, officially, have taken up a 
neutral position, making it perfectly clear at the same 
time that they intend to renew and develop the working- 
class struggle in industry and politics with all their strength 
so soon as stable government is established. In their 
manifesto, issued immediately after the settlement, this 
intention was plainly declared, and it is significant that 
almost the first act of the new Provisional Government 
should have been its intervention in order to prevent a 
national strike on the railways. 

Some may be inclined to question the possibility of a 
powerful working-class movement in a country so little 
developed industrially as the South and West of Ireland. 
But such doubts are not justified. In the towns, Irish 
Labour is strong because it has organised all the mis- 
cellaneous small groups of workers together in such a 
way that they are able to take united action. Where 
there are not enough of a trade to organise alone, the few 
there are group themselves with those of other trades in 
the Transport and General Union, or in an organisation 
directly under the auspices of the Trades Union Congress 
and the Trades Council. United local movements are 
not hampered, as in Great Britain, by the need for obtaining 
separately the sanction of perhaps a hundred different 


Trade Union executives. The Irish movement, having | 


far fewer complications and difficulties to overcome, has 
achieved the co-ordination of which the Trade Unions in 
this country are still only talking. 

Moreover, the Transport Union has organised together, 
over a large part of the countryside, the agricultural 
labourers and the scattered industrial workers. It has a 
hold on the villages almost as strong as its hold on the 
towns. Hitherto, except in isolated cases, it has not come 
into serious conflict with the smaller farmers, and its 
relations with the Agricultural Co-operative movement 
have been, on the whole, friendly. Men like Mr. George 
Russell form a valuable personal link between the two 
movements. Of course, antagonisms have developed, and 
are likely to develop further under the Free State régime, 
between the Unions and the farmer-employers of labour. 
The national struggle has hitherto checked these 
antagonisms, and made it easier for Irish Labour to 
organise. The new situation brings with it new problems, 
and is calculated to develop latent class antagonisms in 
the countryside as well as in the towns. 

But Irish Labour is, at the worst, better equipped to 
face these problems than the Labour movements, almost 
wholly urban in origin, of other countries. In Russia 
the Communists are townsmen, painfully adapting them- 
selves to the peasants’ point of view. In Great Britain 
the Labour Party is a party of industrialists, and writes 
its agricultural policy with an evidently cramped and 
unaccustomed hand. This is not so in Ireland, where 
the Labour movement has grown up as a movement of 
rural as well as of industrial workers. At the present 
time the Irish Unions are devoting much of their attention 
to the land question. They have their problem of 
unemployment in the countryside as well as in the towns, 
and they are pressing the Sinn Fein Government to adopt 
a policy of rural development on Co-operative or Guild 
lines, similar to those which Italian Labour has adopted. 
Land is going out of arable cultivation there as here, and 





in pleading for public assistance to enable the workers, 
by co-operative action, to cultivate it anew, the Irish 
Unions have behind them the strong national sentiment 
in favour of self-sufficiency. The Government, at their 
request, is now endeavouring, with the representatives of 
Labour and of the farmers, to work out a policy of 
agricultural development. 

Politically, the immediate future of Irish Labour is sti] 
undetermined. Its recent manifesto indicates that the 
policy of abstention from the promotion of candidatures, 
hitherto adopted in order to avoid splitting the Sinn Fein 
vote, will shortly be revised, but it is not yet certain 
that Labour candidates will take part in the first elections 
for the Parliament of the Free State. In the local elections 
later in the year they will undoubtedly participate, and 
probably with very great success. Whether they enter 
at once on parliamentary activity, or at the first election 
allow the partisans ef Mr. Griffith and Mr. de Valera to 
fight it out, is a matter of only passing importance. At 
the second election, at any rate, Irish Labour will emerge 
as an important political party—in all probability as the 
official Opposition in the Dublin Parliament. And it will 
emerge better equipped with a programme, and with a 
better-knit industrial organisation behind it, than most 
of the Labour and Socialist Parties of Europe. As Mr, 
Griffith said to a Labour deputation the other day, the 
Irish workers have taken their full share in the national 
struggle, and they now enter on a new phase of their work 
with that record behind them. The memory of Connolly 
and of 1916 counts in Ireland to-day, and Irish Labour 
is detaching itself from mere nationalism and _ setting 
about the solution of its own special problems without 
forfeiting the prestige which it has gained in the national 
struggle. Nor is it perhaps the least of its advantages 
that the industrial system with which it has to deal is 
only half “ capitalistic,” and that “capitalism” is not, 
as yet, one of the economic assumptions of the Irish mind. 


“THE BLUE BOY” 


NE of the foremost living writers was asked his 
() advice by a beginner a few years ago. His reply 
was decisive. “Get talked about,” he said. 

“ It doesn’t matter what they say, good, bad, or indifferent, 
but you must get talked about.” There are, we believe, 
other and more important principles of success in literature, 
and getting talked about will hardly enable you to write 
a Hamlet or a Paradise Lost. Still, as regards one kind 
of success, the author we have quoted laid down unim- 
peachable principles. The fact that he wished to emphasise 
was that publicity is more useful than praise. R. G. 
Knowles, the music-hall comedian, told us in his memoirs 
that he had come to the same conclusion. In the early 
part of his career, he declared, he used to get depressed 
if he read a hostile criticism of his “turn.” He soon 
found, however, that hostile criticisms, if they were given 
enough prominence, never made the audiences any smaller 
or less enthusiastic. Indeed, a very long hostile criticism 
did him much more good than a very short friendly criticism. 
In the end, he judged the value of criticism not by what it 
said but by the space it filled in the newspaper. It is 
only a few weeks since we heard a popular living novelist 
endorsing the comedian’s attitude to criticism. He declared 
that, when he found a review of one of his novels, his first 
thought was, not whether the review was hostile or favour- 
able, but how many inches long it was. The reviewer 
might measure the novelist with an intellect ; the novelist 
measured the reviewer only with a tape. We doubt whether 
the novelist was quite so indifferent as he pretended to 
what the reviewers said about him, but he was probably 
right in his estimate of the value of their work as a means 
of selling his books. He knew that, if his name was on 
everybody’s lips, the public would read him out of curiosity, 
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if for no other reason. Sir Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli 
have been subjected to a greater amount of derisive criticism 
than any other English writers, but the very jibes that 
have been made about them have been useful to them as 
advertisements, and their hostile critics, instead of keeping 
people from buying their books, have merely helped to 
increase their sales. This, it may be thought, is gloomy 
news for critics. The critic, indeed, has to recognise early 
that he is a person of exceedingly small influence in the 
sphere in which he most wishes to have influence. All 
the critics in London could not make Henry James a popular 
writer, and all the critics in London could not keep Charles 
Garvice from being a popular writer. This may seem to 
contradict what we have already said in regard to publicity, 
for, at least in the review columns, Henry James had 
undoubtedly a great deal more publicity than Charles 
Garvice. On the other hand, Henry James never became 
a figure outside the review columns. And, besides this, 
there are some wares which even publicity cannot make 
popular. 

We have had an amusing example of the effect of publicity 
in the scenes which took place during the past three weeks 
at the National Gallery, where 90,785 persons have been 
to see Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy” before its export to 
America. There were queues outside the Gallery during 
the last day of the exhibition, and on Monday 8,869 persons 
paid to see the picture. This may seem a modest enough 
crowd, when we remember the population of London. 
But the fact remains that, in ordinary circumstances, the 
ordinary Englishman does not go to see pictures, and when 
he goes in battalions a thousand strong it becomes an 
exciting event. We confess to a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with the average Englishman’s indifference to 
pictures. Art galleries do not induce the mood in which 
one can most easily enjoy art, and we have to see the 
great pictures of the world under much more adverse 
conditions than the conditions under which we read great 
poetry or listen to great music. To enjoy any of the arts, 
one must attain self-forgetfulness. This one can do even 
in the ugliest of concert halls: sitting in one’s seat, one 
ean even lose consciousness of the existence of the rest 
of the audience. In the same way, one can lose oneself 
in a book, and step solitarily into the imagined world which 
it opens. But in an art gallery it is difficult to forget the 
public which circulates from room to room. The world 
keeps moving past the pictures, looking wise or foolish, 
making wise or foolish comments, constantly changing, 
constantly interrupting. There are, we know, a minority 
of persons who can isolate themselves even among the 
aimless crowd that wanders through art galleries and look 
at pictures in entire forgetfulness of the comings and 
goings of their fellow-creatures. The ordinary man, how- 
ever, is not capable of such concentration in such circum- 
stances. He might as well try to say his prayers while 
listening to other people’s conversation. In the result, 
he sees most pictures only in superficial glances and 
with a wandering mind. It may be that more people would 
learn to enjoy pictures if the pictures were made to move, 
while the spectators kept still. We may yet see the 
experiment tried of showing great pictures—one after the 
other, but not too many on one day—to audiences seated 
like the audience in a theatre. Till this happens—and it 
will probably never happen—it will undoubtedly continue 
to be the case that the public of enthusiasts for pictures is 
smaller than the public of enthusiasts for music or literature. 
We have raised this matter of the difficulty of appreciating 
pictures, however, merely in order to emphasise the marvel- 
lousness of the fact that more than 90,000 persons have 
visited the National Gallery during the past few weeks in 
order to see “The Blue Boy.” There are scores of more 
beautiful pictures in the National Gallery than “ The 
Blue Boy.” But there is seldom a crowd round them. 
There were probably people among the visitors to “ The 
Blue Boy” who had never been in the Gallery before. 


If they went to see “The Blue Boy,” many of them did 
not go to see pictures, but to see a picture that had got 
talked about. 

It got talked about, indeed, in the most advantageous 
circumstances possible. It was like a beautiful actress 
going on a farewell tour. Everybody knows how much 
publicity gains from an element of the sadness of farewell. 
Not only are the affections moved, but we feel there is 
something slipping out of our reach—something that, if 
we do not enjoy it to-day, we shall never enjoy. Singers 
especially know how strong is the human appeal of the 
“last appearance.” They sometimes find their “ last 
appearance” is such a success that they are tempted te 
repeat it. Some years ago, a famous prima donna was the 
subject of a good many jokes on account of the number 
of last appearances she made on the platform. It needed 
the most susceptible of concert-goers to keep up the senti- 
ment of parting when he could guess that a little later the 
lady would reappear as cheerfully as a Jack-in-the-box. 
At the same time, every publicity agent knows how im- 
portant it is to give the public the feeling that it is getting 
its very last chance. He knows that many people will 
buy a thing, if they are told they must either buy it now 
or not at all, who would never buy it at all if they knew that 
they might buy it at their convenience. Nearly all the 
bargains that you see advertised are bargains with a time- 
limit. People rush to buy, even more because of the rush 
than because of the things offered for sale. The choice 
between now or never is much easier to make than the 
choice between now and some vague day in the future. 
Now, there were clearly very good reasons for going to see 
“The Blue Boy,” even apart from the knowledge that it 
had to be seen now or never. Not only is it a charming 
picture, but it has a name that charms nine imaginations 
out of ten. A worse name has often helped to make a 
bad book popular. Had “ The Blue Boy ” been generally 
known as “ Portrait of the Son of Jedebiah Fudge, M.P.,” 
we should not have been surprised if some of the ninety 
thousand visitors to the Nationel Gallery had stayed away. 
Almost everything about the picture, indeed, was of a 
kind to excite popular interest in it. It did not, indeed, 
raise problems to be discussed at the tea-tables as some 
famous pictures at the Royal Academy exhibitions have 
done—questions as to who had cheated at cards or what 
the doctor had really said. But even “ The Blue Boy” 
raised a pleasant hum of problems—whether the colour 
had been injured in the process of cleaning, whether English 
masterpieces should be permitted to leave the country, etc. 
Above all, however, its appeal was not the appeal of a 
problem but the sentimental appeal of a farewell appearance. 

It is a cause of recurrent regret through the rest of one’s 
life if one misses seeing some wonderful person or thing, 
and if death or some other accident afterwards makes the 
sight for ever impossible. How one would hate never to 
have seen Irving or Coquelin! The present writer still 
experiences a little ache of regret every time he remembers 
that he did not go to see Dan Leno. It would have been 
so easy to see Dan Leno, and now he is dead. Most of 
the interesting people are dead. It is well to make the 
most of the few that are alive. They will soon be dead, 
too. Epicureans and esthetes obtain a heightened enjoy- 
ment of life from constantly remembering this. Pater 
reminded us that we are all condemned to death, under 
an indefinite reprieve, and gave this as a good reason for 
spending the interval in art and song. Were it not for 
the background of death, the gospel of art and song would 
be shallow frivolity. Men who enjoy art and song, however, 
in the consciousness that they are about to part with them 
for ever, can build something like a philosophy out of their 
emotions. 

What a run there would be on the works of Shakespeare 
if it were known that every copy of Shakespeare in existence 
was to be destroyed at the end of twelve months! Men 
who at present never open a Shakespeare would not only 
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be reading him by the fireside, but buying books about 
his mind and art. Every Shakespeare in the shops would 
be sold out within a week, for we doubt if at present one 
house in ten even an unread Shakespeare. Many 
would begin to learn him by heart, in readiness for the evil 
days to come. We should suddenly realise that his plays 
are a part of our lives, and we should discuss Shakespeare 
as seriously as we discuss the Sitwells. All the papers 
would be full of his name. There would be portraits, 
lives and appreciations by everybody who could write. 
The theatres would produce his plays, and no one else’s. 
He would certainly have a magnificent farewell, not 
because the majority of people are interested in him, but 
because they would be interested in saying good-bye to him. 
We have now said good-bye to “‘ The Blue Boy,” and we 
have made it a national event. If only it could be arranged 
that a masterpiece of painting could be exported in this 
way every year or so, England would soon be converted 
into a nation of art-lovers. 


Correspondence 


THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In many of your articles and comments dealing with 
the above problem you adopt an attitude hostile to the claims of 
France, but so far as I remember you do not state very definitely 
what exactly your policy would be. Are you in favour of can- 
celling the reparations arrangement altogether, or do you make 
an exception in favour of the restoration of the devastated Depart- 
ments of France ? What view do you take of the points noted 
by Poincaré in his ministerial declaration : (1) That Germany’s 
economic force is growing rapidly and her factories are on full 
time ; (2) that Germany is less taxed than France ; (3) Germany 
is not recovering her taxes efficiently ; (4) German companies are 
paying immense dividends ; (5) German merchants are leaving 
their credits outside Germany and working upon them thus, so 
that one strong influence in regulating the exchanges is lost. 

How far do you think the common French view is correct that 
Germany is deliberately favouring a course of events which makes 
it difficult or impossible to pay reparations by the ordinary 
financial methods hitherto in use ?—Yours, etc., 

M. W. Murray. 


[Of M. Poincaré’s points we believe that (1) is true ; that (2) is 
absurdly untrue; that (3) is true and likely to remain true for 
some time with or without Allied advice or control. Of (4) we 
know nothing, and as to (5) we do not see what practical bearing 
it has on the problem either of reparations or of the exchanges. 
To our correspondent’s final question we can only answer that it 
is quite possible ; but, supposing it to be true, what then? The 
problem of reparations is a strictly practical problem in which 
this, amongst other factors, must be taken into account ; we must 
fix the financial obligations of Germany upon some possible 
basis, and so provide her with some hope of, and motive for, dis- 
charging them. Weare in favour of obtaining every possible penny 
from Germany towards the repair of damage done to the property 
of civilians, as defined in the conditions upon which Germany 
laid down her arms in November, 1918 (these cover the “* devas- 
tated areas”’), but not as defined in the Treaty of Versailles. 
We would make, however, three further conditions : (1) that it 
is stupid to kill the goose; (2) that for the sake of restoring 
decent international relations there must be a time limit; and 
(3) that since Germany can only pay in “ goods ” (by an excess of 
exports over imports), it will probably pay this country (though 
not necessarily France) far better to remit the indemnity than to 
insist upon it.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF GAS HEATING 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—Your correspondent “C. D. S.”’ is one of the few un- 
fortunate ones. His case shall receive immediate investigation 
and attention if he will kindly communicate with the under- 
signed. The trouble of short supply of gas at times of maximum 
demand is a local not a general one, and is capable of being, and 
will be, remedied. It is the desire as well as the duty of gas 
companies to give their customers an adequate, a fully satis- 
factory supply of gas at all times, and particularly during periods 


_of family life, private property, wine and open fires. 





of extreme cold, when, owing to the widespread popularity of 
gas heating, the demand and the need are alike greatest. 

The war created a difficult situation by a twofold action— 
it led to a large increase in the use of gas, both for domestic and 
industrial purposes, and it prevented companies from doing work 
rendered thereby necessary, in the direction of laying additional 
or large mains. The arrears of such work are being executed 
as rapidly as possible ; and we shall be glad to hear from any 
consumers suffering from troubles similar to those mentioned 
by “C.D. S.” There is one source of such troubles not within 
our control, though we can suggest and effect the remedies— 
namely, the over-taxing of the pipes inside a house in such a 
way that they only give an adequate supply to the apparatus 
fed by them when the pressure in the mains is at its maximum, 
not when it is at no more than a reasonable working figure. 
Consumers employing gas fitters other than their gas suppliers 
to fit gas apparatus should make sure that this mistake is not 
being made. It is a source of much vexation subsequently. 
Adequate piping costs very little more than inadequate, and 
the difference in result is enormous. 

“C. D. S.” and your other readers may be assured that it is 
the company’s aim and intention to give such satisfactory 
service that there can be no doubt that gas will be, as it bids 
fair now to become, “ the fuel of the future.”—Yours, etc.,’ 

F. W. GoopEnoven, 
Controller of Gas Sales, 
Gas Light and Coke Co, 


Horseferry Road, S.W. 1. 
January 24th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—No doubt hundreds will write confirming the truth of 
your correspondent’s statement that gas fires do not warm a 
room in cold weather. Electric heaters are just as bad, and so 
are hot-water pipes. The only effective alternatives to open fires 
are American steam heating and German anthracite stoves. 
But heaven protect us from these alternatives! ‘ Lens” must 
not imagine that because his long campaign in THE New Srares- 
MAN in favour of scientific misery has gone unchallenged that it 
is accepted. Those of us who abominate these attacks on the 
foundations of social life ignore them because they are confident 
that the English people, who invented the word “ home,” will 
utterly refuse to be moved by those who want to deprive them 
Politicians 
and theorists have removed most of the things that make life 
desirable, but these are fundamentals. We cling to our open 
fires not only because they make us warm but because they 


make us happy! I know we have no right to be happy, but we 
intend to be if we can.—Yours, etc., OLIVER Brett. 
Chester House, 


Upper Belgrave Street, S.W. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—I venture to think that the above heading is not quite 
the right one for “C.D.S.’s” interesting letter. The disadvantage 
he complains of is not due to the gas, but to the fact that he 
derives it from one of a few great central sources of supply. 
He takes his coal from his cellar, which supplies only himself, and 
uses it as he likes—less on a mild day, more on a cold day; he 
gets his gas from a gas company which supplies millions of people ; 
so he is too cold (with all of them) on a cold day, and too warm 
on a mild day, again with all ofthem. This is not a disadvantage 
of gas as a means of heating; it is a disadvantage inseparable 
from a semi-monopolistic or public source of supply as con- 
trasted with a private one. 

A real disadvantage of gas as a method of heating (and it 
applies to it as a method of cooking also) led me, after several 
years’ trial, to discontinue the use of a gas-stove, in spite of its 
many conveniences, as a method of heating. It makes the air 
inordinately dry. I found this most unpleasant to the skin 
and very irritating to the throat. I have no knowledge of science 
and do not understand why it is so. I have naturally a very 
strong throat, but it would not long remain so if I had to live 
and work in rooms heated by gas-stoves. I merely throw the 
following out as a suggestion, for which there may be no basis 
in science, but I shall not be greatly surprised if some day it is 
discovered that the prevalence of the modern plague called 
“ influenza ”’ is due to breathing air heated by gas-stoves.— 
Yours, etc., W. M. Crook. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 

January 21st. 


To the Editor of THe New STatTEs‘AAN. 
S1r,—I should like to confirm waat your correspondent says a5 
to the disadvantages of gas heating. ‘In warm or temperate 
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weather it is almost ideal. But whenever there is a cold spell 
it breaks down ”—and has to be supplemented with oil stoves. 
In one respect my experience differs from that of “C. D. S.” 
We do get hot baths from our geyser, but although it was fixed, 
approved and repeatedly inspected by the Gas Company, it gives 
off with the hot water such suffocating fumes that windows and 
doors have to be opened, and no one can remain in the bathroom 
while the hot water is running. 

I have also tried electric stoves, and find that they dim the 
light and are continually breaking down if more than one is 
used in the house at the same time, apparently because the 
cables are not strong enough to bear the extra load, although the 
Electric Light Company continues energetically to advertise 
these stoves and to instal them at great expense and (like the 
Gas Company) without warning the consumer of their disad- 
vantages. 

I do not sign my name, as I do not want to be visited by a 
succession of inspectors and managers who will tell me politely 
that their service is quite perfect.—Yours, etc., J. M. 


To the Editor of THe New SrTaresMan. 

Sir,—My recent experiences in connection with domestic gas 
heating may be of interest to “ C. D. S.” and others. I live ina 
small house with two sitting-rooms, each about 14 ft. by 11 ft. 
Last winter I had my first gas fire fixed (except for a small 
“Kern” in a bedroom). I was so pleased with it that in Sep- 
tember last I got another one and dispensed entirely with coal. 

Until quite recently my experience was the same as that of 
“C.D.S.” At certain times the pressure was totally inadequate ; 
one cold evening the geyser and gas stove combined to put the 
gas fire right out (the other one was not in use). Finally, it 
occurred to me to write to the Gas Company about it. (Has 
“C. D. S.” taken this obvious step?) They diagnosed the 
trouble accurately and promptly, and replaced an old 1 in. pipe 
from the main to the meter by a 1j in. one (free of charge, of 
course). Since then I have had no trouble of any kind. Indeed, 
on the coldest days last week the fires were too hot if on full. 
My wife is delighted to be free from the dirt and work inseparable 
from coal fires, and we hope never to go back to them. 

is the only drawback, and it is a serious obstacle to 
folk with small and diminishing incomes. It is true that this 
quarter the price of gas per thousand feet is reduced from 5s. 1d. 
to 4s. 103d. (North Middlesex Gas Company), but I have received 
notice cancelling next year my agreement under which I deduct 
15 per cent. from each account. In future, discounts will be 
allowed only to consumers of at least one million feet annually, 
80 next year my gas will cost me more. For last quarter my bill 
is nearly nine pounds (less 15 per cent.). I reckon this is about 
60 per cent. more than the cost of coal fires with gas, cobking and 
lighting. Can “ Lens” explain this ?—Yours, etc., 


January 22nd. C. W. C. 


THE POOR BLASPHEMER 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—While agreeing with Mr. MacCarthy I think the blasphemy 
laws can also be attacked on other grounds. Many years ago I 
pointed out in my book on Religious Persecution that penalties 
for blasphemy can only be justified: (a) By apprehension of 
danger to the community at large, as, for example, when Newdi- 
gate told the House of Commons that if Bradlaugh took the oath, 
God would strike the Clock Tower by lightning ; (b) by apprehen- 
sion of a breach of the peace. 

To-day few persons share Newdigate’s fears, and scarcely any 
topic but Prohibition causes a breach of the peace. It was 
admitted that Mr. Gott’s activities did not cause any breach of 
the peace. 

The continuance of these laws merely means that the police 
are distracted from detecting serious crimes, that the time of the 
Courts is taken up, and that the taxpayers have to support 
Mr. Gott free of charge. For these reasons the London police 
have for some time declined to prosecute anyone for blasphemy, 
and it is a pity that the provincial police cannot follow suit. 
—Yours, etc., E. S, P. Haynes. 


To the Ediior of Tu New STATESMAN. 

Sik,—Surely Mr. Desmond MacCarthy is wrong in censuring 
the judges for their sentence on Mr. Gott because they probably 
have on their shelves at home the works of such “ infidels and 
mockers ” as “ Hume, Blake, Swinburne and Voltaire.” The 
question at issue is not the opinion that the judges, or Mr. 

y, or you or I, Sir,-may entertain about the truth 
of Christian dogmas—we are probably of the opinion of all 


sensible men—the question is simply one of law and order. 
The wisdom of our ancestors, as embodied in the laws of our 
country, condemns such a deviation from good taste as that 
apparently committed by Mr. Gott. I write “ apparently,” 
since I have not read an account of the case; but I gather 
from Mr. MacCarthy’s letter and from a previous comment of 
your own, that the culprit expressed himself on the subject of 
the Christian religion with rather less than urbanity, and that 
he did this, moreover, in the presence of a policeman, whose 
religious convictions may, for all we know, have received a 
shock. 

After all, Sir, we are, officially, a Christian country, and it 
cannot be advisable to undermine the faith of the illiterate, 
especially in times of unemployment like these, when revolu- 
tionary tendencies are abroad. Feeling strongly, as I do, that 
our Churches are in a somewhat difficult position owing to their 
patriotic services during the war in inculcating hatred and 
bloodshed, I must deplore anything that may hinder them in 
their efforts to regain their hold on the multitude. The law 
against blasphemy should, therefore, be executed with rigour. 
—Yours, etc., A. W. S. 


DEGAS AND THE ACADEMICIANS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In an article on “ Degas and the Academicians,” Mr. S. 
Magee suggests that Degas did not finish his work, and that “a 
job is completely done only when it is done for others.” I 
venture to say that the artist is the sole judge as to where his 
** job is completely done,” and that directly he begins to paint 
for others, he is no longer an artist but a pot-boiler. The writer 
of the article also informs us that “ the genius of Degas withdrew 
itself into a brooding despair. It was the end of art, and now 
there is another beginning.” I know nothing about the brooding 
despair of Degas, but I do know that he and the other great 
French Impressionists were not unconnected with the modern 
movement in art.—Yours, etc., Dovetas Fox Prrr. 

The Cottage, Thorpe, Chertsey. 

January 28rd. 


Miscellany 


A ROYAL DUNGEON 


r | NHERE is always something disquieting in the aspect 
of a prison. No sensitive man, however logically 
he will argue its necessity, can pass it without 

some little feeling of shame at the conspiracy, of which he 
is a part—the conspiracy of a society which locks men up 
there. And about an old prison, a disused prison, there 
is always something sentimentally pathetic. Its doors are 
open to-day, but its walls have heard the despairing groans 
of men long since dead. 

The chateau of Loches, in Touraine, is many things 
besides a prison. It is a noble Norman fortress. It is the 
birthplace of the Angevin dynasty. It is the tomb of Agnes 
Sorel. It is a Renaissance castle. It is a battlemented 
town. But most of all does it appeal to the picturesque 
historical imagination as the dungeon where King 
Louis XI. shut up the men whom he hated and still feared. 
Those walls two yards thick, those chambers below the level 
of the earth, those narrow slits of windows—all built, of 
course, for military defence—are the more impressive in the 
superfluous and crushing weight which they oppose to the 
bare hands of a lonely prisoner. There is a story of a 
governor of the castle, a hundred years later, who had the 
curiosity to visit all its secret places, and on opening one 
door he found the body of a man who had been forgotten, 
sitting, his head in his hands, and crumbling to dust at the 
touch. The grotesque and malignant personality with 
which tradition has invested King Louis himself gives all 
the more vivid colour to these grim associations. The 
chateau de Plessis, on the outskirts of Tours, the gloomy and 
solitary residence of his later years, is not so far away, but 
it was before this last phase that he chose Loches as the 
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gaol of his most important prisoners. Perhaps it was 
that he took a twisted pleasure in shutting others 
where he had once been shut in himself, for when he was 
Dauphin, he had been besieged in the fortress during 
one of his revolts against the King,"and had only escaped in 
the disguise of a simple pikeman. Whatever the reason, 
Loches became his model prison, with torture chamber 
complete. Tristan l’Ermite and Olivier le Daim, who have 
both become legendary figures of obedient cruelty, were one 
after the other its governors, and it was here that was 
installed at least one and perhaps two of those cages of 
wood, bound with iron, which Louis found so much to his 
taste for the confinement of his prisoners and his con- 
versations with them. Indeed, d’Haraucourt, Bishop of 
Verdun, who was one of the earliest to be so enclosed at 
Loches, is said to have invented this form of torture for the 
King’s pleasure, before being subjected to it himself. A 
fellow-prisoner of d’Haraucourt, and one who was certainly 
placed in a cage, was the Cardinal la Balue, Bishop of 
Angers, the son of a poor tailor, who had grown to stand so 
high, that at the States General at Tours he had the place 
on the King’s right hand, before all the princes of the realm; 
and he was characteristic of that kaleidoscopic age in this, 
that after ten years in prison, ruined and obliged to begin 
his life again, he went to Italy, rose once more to the 
greatest honours, became legate of the Pope, and died as the 
trusted agent of the French King in Rome. 

Philippe de Commines was also a captive in Loches, and 
to him is attributed the sentence, graven on the wall, that 
he might sometimes have been sorry to have spoken but 
never to have held his peace. The dungeon’s most famous 
inmate, however, was a prisoner of war of the twelfth 
Louis. Ludovico Sforza, “il Moro,” Duke of Milan, was 
taken at the battle of Novara, in 1500. He escaped from 
his first prison, was recaptured, and spent the last eight 
years of what had been a life of dazzling movement and 
success in lonely confinement in what was truly a cell at 
Loches. Grandson of a bastard peasant and successful 
condottiere, Ludovico was one of the typical figures of the 
Italian Renaissance. He was the husband of Beatrice 
d’Este, who was betrothed to him at five, married at sixteen, 
his ambassadress at seventeen, at twenty a plenipotentiary 
at a Peace Congress, and died at twenty-two. Inspired by 
her, he was the patron of Bramante and of Leonardo, whom 
he brought to Milan. For him Leonardo designed masques 
and pageants, and also military fortifications, made his 
great monument to Francesco Sforza and painted his fresco 
of the Last Supper. Ludovico, having poisoned his nephew 
to become duke, married one of his nieces to the Emperor 
and another to the son of Pope Sixtus IV. But not one of 
these powerful connections could, or perhaps would, alleviate 
his solitary imprisonment in a foreign land. From Loches 
to St. Helena and thence to Doorn is, after all, some progress. 
Such a man, condemned to eat out his heart in durance, 
must find an outlet for his activity. Ludovico found it in 
painting. The walls and domed ceiling of his cell, lighted 
only by a double-barred window two feet square, through 
a wall eight feet thick, are still decorated by what the damp 
has allowed to survive of the bold designs of this brilliant 
prisoner. The painting is not great. The colours are 
simple—ochre, brown and blue-black. Except for a brave 
portrait of himself in tournament helm on one wall, the 
whole thing consists in phrases and mottoes boldly em- 
blazoned and illuminated—in French and not in Italian, 
curiously enough—and accompanied by occasional symbolic 
decorations. The phrases are not important, except that 
they show an unbroken spirit. “If you want to kill your 
dog, you pretend he is mad,” says one, “and it is so with 
the man whom you decide to hate.” But if the words he 
has written are not profound, the personality o their author 
gives a special interest to what is left of the record of his 
fortitude and his tribulation. 

The walls of the dungeon can show many other inscriptions, 
and these are touching on their own account, for they 


express the suffering of men whose personality, unlike that 
of Sforza, is forgotten. Indeed, the words they have cut are 
all that remains to tell us who they were. “ Beati ej qui 
non habitant in domo ista,” wrote one. Another merely 
carved a cross and “Requiescat” on his wall. A third 
decorated it with the words, “Jhesus Maria,” on alternate 
stones. This is one who tells the story of his imprisonment, 
a story of which only part remains, “I was a page of 
fourteen years. A lady of forty saw me at Blois with my 
comrades, and was seized with a love so unbounded . . , . 
and when the king heard of it, he enquired among the 
pages”—but here the thread is broken. This is one who 
leaves a couplei : 

Il n’y & au monde plus grande détresse 

Du bon tempts soy souvenir en la tristesse. 

Here again, is one who turns to irony, “ Entray, messieurs, 
chez le roy, notre mestre.” Here is a merry prisoner, “ Go 
your rounds, soldier, go your rounds, drunkard, and take 
care that your wine does not send you from the top of the 
ramparts to the bottom.” An Englishman has left his 
name, Esward Zowel, and another, perhaps a chance captive 
from the victorious armies of Henry V., writes, “‘ Helph God 
and » mea Greholt 1417.” One will not lose courage, 
with his “ Je sortirai sauf .... victoire”; another has 
given up hope, “ Povre homme, poy amis.” 

As you look at each of these little records of a soul's 
misery, as you think of the poor devil who laboriously 
engraved his sorrow there, is not your thought always of an 
innocent man, unjustly deprived of his liberty? It never 
occurs to you to think of a criminal, to reflect that, after all, 
the prisoner may have been in the wrong and his judge and 
his keeper in the right. And when you come out into the 
sun again, and look across the courtyard at that part of the 
fortress which is still the common gaol, you may just have 
an uneasy shudder as you dismiss the matter from your 
mind, and hurry off to the hotel for lunch. 

Priuip Carr. 


THE ANIMALS’ READING CLUB 


P in a tree on a spray of japonica 
| | A peahen croaked over Ann Veronica, 
Beside her a not very bright baboon 
Sat deeply engrossed in Lorna Doone. 
Between the branches a solemn giraffe 
Wondered with Bergson why we laugh. 
A spotted hyaena (and rather a roué) 
Suggested himself a course of Coué. 
A persecuted and grumbling grouse 
‘Welcomed the message of Heartbreak House. 
A puritanical porcupine 
Wrote tracts with his quills on women and wine. 
A laughing (still laughing) jackass was seen 
Extracting the gist of the Gloomy Dean. 
An agile gibbon said: “I’m not at home 
With my namesake’s work on the fall of Rome.’ 
A pair of reactionary crocodiles 
Fought for a volume of Eustace Miles. 
A Barbary ape as he eat a banana 
Wept salt tears over Santayana. 
A bevy of otters abandoned their games 
To continue a course of William James. 
Cows forgot the mud and the midges 
As they chewed the cud over Robert Bridges ; 
And far below in the highest hopes 
A solitary rabbit read Marie Stopes ; 
Till an ostrich came by, and just to protest, 
& Swallowed the book which he failed to digest. 
GEOFFREY DEARMER. 
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Music 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


R. RICHARD STRAUSS was born in 1864, and, 
D like so many famous composers, was the son of a 
musician—the first horn-blower in the Munich 
Court orchestra. At the age of twenty-three, exactly 
thirty-five years ago, Strauss wrote an orchestral work, the 
symphonic poem, Don Juan, which was not only far in 
advance of anything Wagner had written at that age, but 
which would have justified the most critical musician 
declaring that here was a man of genius from whom any- 
thing might be expected. Well, what has happened is 
the last thing that anyone would have expected—namely, 
that Strauss was only once to surpass that work, and that 
was in another symphonic poem written shortly afterwards. 
There intervened, in 1889, Tod und Verklarung, and then, 
in 1894, when Strauss was thirty years old, Till Eulen- 
spiegel, one of the supreme masterpieces of music. That 
is now nearly thirty years ago, and Strauss, although 
productive, has never since written anything to touch it. 
This is a phenomenon without parallel, so far as I know, 
in music, and it must arouse our curiosity. Many a man has 
failed to fulfil the promise of his youth because he has, 
from one cause or another, gone to pieces, but one only 
had to see Strauss conducting at the Albert Hall last week 
to realise that he was a man who had not only retained his 
grip on himself, but was both mentally and physically 
keen and fit. On the other hand, he was totally without 
enthusiasm, and his conducting was extremely restrained, 
though firm and incisive. Now, what is the reason of his 
having stood still for the thirty years since his youth? 
I think we can find it in his music. The music is the music 
of a man of great vitality and of unusual intellectual 
ability. Mr. Ernest Newman, long years ago, pointed out 
the extraordinary leaping themes characteristic of Strauss. 
They are extraordinary ; they jump like kangaroos through 
the pages of his scores, and give the impression of immense 
virility, but they are not, in a sense, very musical. I mean, 
their appeal is more in the nature of a stimulus to the nerves 
than of a delight to the musical imagination. That is 
why most of them do not wear well. Heldenleben, Zara- 
thustra, Domestic Symphony, even Don Quixote—they all 
provided a real sensation the first time we heard them, but 
when our surprise wore off we found them to be extraor- 
dinarily noisy and thin. Notice I except Till Eulenspiegel, 
which is much more musical than any of the others, apart 
from its other qualities. 

Strauss, I think, started with a narrow musical imagina- 
tion—see how he repeats the same effects over and over 
again—immense vitality and an _ intellect unusually 
penetrating and therefore sceptical. If his had been a 
profound and passionate temperament, such, for example, 
as Beethoven’s, his intellect would have been all to the good ; 
but it is one of the ironies of life that intellect, where it is 
most valuable, is often rarely present. In Strauss’s case 
we get a combination of sentimentality—which someone 
has called “ the husk of passion ”—with great intelligence. 
This, although less valuable, is a very unusual combination. 
To realise how sentimental Strauss is one has only got 
to listen to his songs, which seem to me to be very slightly 
superior to the more intelligent Chappell ballads, and 
superior by virtue of their workmanship (intelligence again !), 
not of their essential content. 

Only an absense of imaginative passion can explain such 
huge and empty works as Heldenleben, with their elaborate 
ingenuity and expressionless fireworks. Strauss himself 
was too much of a musician to be satisfied with such orchestral 
thetorie and gesticulation. His vitality then drove him 
into the super-emotionalism of Salome and Elektra. Here 
we get, as in the later tone-poemis, a violence of desperation 
—the violence of a man who, because he cannot find the 


revealing, the illuminating, word, will shout some word that 
he thinks shocking. Salome and Elektra did shock when 
they were first heard, and it is probable that they would 
shock again, but who wants to hear, more than once, such 
Grand Guignol music. It carries its own death-warrant 
with it. Yet in spite of these activities, Strauss the musician 
was not dead, and becoming ever more acutely aware of the 
lack of specifically musical qualities in his work (as such a 
Mozart lover could hardly fail to do !), he wrote Der Rosen- 
kavalier. Now, here we got unveiled the light-hearted, 
pleasure-loving, superficially sensuous Southern German, who 
was disguised from us for thirty years under that huge and 
elaborate technical apparatus constructed by a first-class 
brain. A superficial, pleasure-loving temperament, com- 
bined with an unusually good head, both for business and for 
orchestration, gives us a formula which, like all formulas, 
may be a good deal too simple to cover the real man, but 
which, nevertheless, expresses, I think, the main truth 
about him. 


Now we can see why Strauss never advanced beyond the 
work of his artistic boyhood. He had an intellect capable 
of development, but not a temperament. Ibsen would have 
said that he was inadequately equipped for suffering. It is 
one of those zesthetic enigmas which neither Croce nor anyone 
else has ever explained, that although music is not the 
expression of emotion, yet the capacity for feeling does vary 
with the range [and depth of the imagination, and that 
while there is a specifically musical imagination as distinct 
from a pictorial or a literary imagination, yet that musical 
imagination varies, not exactly, but in some elusive way in 
power and range with the personality behind it. It may seem 
a paradox, but it is a sign of Strauss’s deficiency in imagina- 
tive power that he should have himself so well in hand, 
for neither he nor his music bear witness to any capacity 
for intense and sustained imaginative experience. 


If we take him on the sensuous side and compare Der 
Rosenkavalier to Mozart, we have to admit that he shows 
occasionally—as, for example, in the Rose theme—a sen- 
sibility exquisitely exhilarating, a sensibility which Mozart 
himself would have been the first to applaud. But that 
fastidious delicacy and clarity which kept Mozart sober 
even in his most melting moments is not Strauss’s. Mozart 
could be trivial, Mozart could be banal, but when Mozart 
let himself go, when his genius took his pen, it was a genius 
of purer fire than the genius of Strauss, who does not seem 
to have minded which world he belonged to, but has had a 
leg in both and has finally settled down here. When Mozart, 
who was never a financial success, related to a friend the 
particulars of a certain interview he had with the Emperor 
Joseph, he was blamed for not having seized the occasion 
“to stipulate for some better provision than you have at 
present.” Mozart, annoyed at this reflection on his want 
of prudence, replied: “ Satan himself would hardly have 
thought of bargaining at such a moment.” Well, Satan 
might or might not have bargained, but one feels that 
Strauss would. And, of course, there is no reason at all 
against it—quite the contrary; but yet that Mozartian 
simplicity is merely a symptom of a power to forget one- 
self, a power of complete surrender which is essential to 
the greatest work. 

Once, and once only, has Strauss achieved this. One 
feels that his sympathy with Till Eulenspiegel was complete 
and free of all reservation or arriére pensée, and that is why 
Till Eulenspiegel will live when most of his other com- 
positions are to be found only in musical libraries. Our 
younger composers and our intelligentsia, among whom 
Stravinsky is the fashion, have no use for Strauss at the 
moment, but when one of them writes a work of the same 
calibre as Till Eulenspiegel or even of Don Juan or Don 
Quixote he will be a lucky man, and the audiences who 
to-day patiently sit out so much English music will be for- 
tunate indeed. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Order of Merit is designed as a special distinction 
for eminent men and women which confers no 
precedence or title. It is limited to twenty-four 

members exclusive of foreign honorary members to a 
number not specified. At present there are only fifteen, the 
last chosen being Sir James Barrie. 

The Civil members are ten : 


Viscount Morley, F.R.S. 
Thomas Hardy, Litt.D. 
Sir George Trevelyan, Bart. 
Sir Edward Elgar, Mus.Doc. 
Sir Joseph John Thomson, F.R.S. 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
Viscount Haldane. 
The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. Lloyd George. 
Sir James Barrie. 

* * x 


The Order of Merit was founded in 1902. Lord Melbourne 
said of the Garter that the point of it as a distinction was 
that there was “no damned merit about it.” It was the 
Order of privilege, and when rank and privilege were re- 
spected more than anything else, the Garter was the most 
coveted of all honours. There has been an enormous depre- 
ciation in the prestige of all public honours, except in those 
specifically bestowed for military services. Many of them 
have been so cheapened that they can no longer add lustre 
to even a glow-worm reputation. It was thought, therefore, 
that it would be a good thing to establish a new Order, 
qualification for which should be merit, and nothing but 
*““damned merit’; one which should never be bartered 
for money or political support, never yielded to persistent 
intrigue, never given in return for convenient personal 
services to a Minister. Consequently, the public has been 
more interested in the bestowal of the letters ‘“ O.M.” 
(apart from a general cynical interest in the lists of New 
Year or Birthday honours) than in that of any other decor- 
ation or title. 

* * * 

The “O.M.” has not been bartered or cheapened yet. 
The fact that the Order is still nine members short shows 
how gingerly the Crown, and the advisers of the Crown in 
this matter, have been going. I cannot recall all the dead 
members, but among them were Florence Nightingale, 
Henry James (in their case the Order was given on their 
deathbeds as extreme unction), Lord Fisher, Lord Rayleigh, 
Lord Bryce, Sir Richard Jebb and Prof. Jackson. Now 
read through the above list; what is the second striking 
thing about it after its shortness? (The military members 
are not interesting from the point of view of discovering 
the principles on which this honour is bestowed, since 
eminent Admirals and Generals are included as a matter 
of course.) The next thing which strikes one is the advanced 
age of the members; four of the ten Civil members are 
well over eighty, one over seventy, four over sixty, the 
youngest being Mr. Lloyd George, who is fifty-nine. 

* * * 


He, too, is the only member who is not of intellectual 
distinction, whose reputation is purely political. There 
are among the ten four men who owe their eminence in part 
to a political career: Mr. Balfour, Lord Morley, Sir George 
Trevelyan, Lord Haldane; in the creative arts music is 
represented by Sir Edward Elgar, literature by Mr. Hardy 
and Sir James Barrie, and the two men of science, Sir J. J. 
Thompson and Sir Archibald Geikie, complete the total. 
Art, medicine, applied science, scholarship, poetry, criticism, 
philosophy, architecture have not yet apparently produced 
any one of sufficient importance to be included. Yet 


that statement is certainly absurd. Is, then, the Order 
inefficiently recruited ? What is the qualification? It js 
quite clear that the list of members does not correspond to 
a list of the most important talent now active in England or 
of the men of most remarkable achievement alive. Indeed, 
it hardly pretends to correspond to that; several of the 
names are merely respectworthy padding which do not let 
the distinction down. The test applied is clearly not an 
attempt to forestall the verdict of posterity, or even to 
express the verdict of contemporary admiration. It is 
a subtler, more social test ; the qualification is a particular 
kind of prestige. This prestige is made up of elements of 
which high achievement or genius is only one. Prominence in 
the eyes of the general public is another of equal importance 
(observe the large proportion of political and therefore 
wide reputations); dignity and the immunity from 
criticism it brings is a third (preference is given to venerable 
years) ; solid though not necessarily extraordinary achieve- 
ment is a fourth; character a fifth—for an untidy, rushing, 
uneven career is a drawback. All these are considerations 
which mankind ultimately brushes aside with impatience 
as irrelevant to their admirations and gratitude, but in 
candidature for an O.M. they count. It is highly desirable 
to have a leavening of creative talent within the Order, 
of course, and it is regrettable to have to leave it without, 
but the careers of original talents are apt to be untidy, 
uneven, undignified, and, above all, storm centres of 
criticism. A huge but quarrel-promoting reputation is not 
such a good qualification as a select, unchallenged one, 
which may have no staying power but over which there 
broods temporally the peace of finality. 
cal * * 

The two most eminent men in English literature at 
the present moment are Mr. Shaw and Mr. Kipling. Mr. 
Kipling, it is said, was offered an O.M. and refused it. Mr. 
Shaw’s reputation is the kind which it is difficult for the 
State officially to embellish ; it is still, from its very nature, 
in the stage of aggression and discussion. It must be 
remembered that the O.M. is a crown of wild olives pressed 
upon a weary but triumphant brow; therefore not very 
becoming to the brows of either Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells. 
Mr. Kipling, for besides being a man of genius he is bard 
of the Empire and the most world-famous of English authors, 
could have worn it appropriately. He certainly ought to 
have been offered it long ago. 


* * * 


Remembering that the State cannot pretend to speak 
with the voice of mankind, especially in the matter of the arts, 
and that all it can do is to recognise unimpeachable careers, 
such as carry with them that compound and half-snobbish 
attribute, prestige, it is amusing to imagine to whom the 
O.M. ought to have been given in the past. Certainly Ben 
Jonson ought to have had it before Shakespeare ; select 
opinion would have been for him. George Eliot might 
have got it; but it would have been absurd to have singled 
out the superior genius of Emily Bronté. The blazing, 
tearing bonfire of Dickens’ reputation might have won it 
for him, but it would have been a rather daring award; 
Thackeray would have been safer. Blake and Coleridge 
ought never to have got it; but Cowper, especially after 
his translation of Homer, and Wordsworth in extreme old 
age would have been suitable. Scott was eligible, so was 
Dr. Johnson, but not Sterne. Lamb was too slight ; Hazlitt 
too much of a hand-to-mouth writer. Addison would have 
been suitable, but partly because of his marriage and Holland 
House ; Defoe was too much of a Grub-street writer. If 
Fielding had been a judge instead of a magistrate he might 
have got it, or Landor, if he had been widely known and 
kept Llanthony Abbey. 

* * * , 

I said that the O.M. has not yet been cheapened, but it 
has recently had one shave. The Prime Minister, I under- 
stand, offered it informaily to “ Claudius Clear,” his friend 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, the editor of the British 
Weekly. ‘Claudius Clear” had the good sense to remind 


him that the honour was inappropriate. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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H. G. WELLS 


WASHINGTON AND THE 
HOPE OF PEACE 


“They contain the root of the matter as no other living 
man could have portrayed it."—New Statesman. 
“ Brilliant impressionism, acute psychology.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


OLD ENGLAND 


BERNARD GILBERT. Royal 8vo. 20s. net. 


“An extraordinary social document.”—Evening Standard. 

“An amazing book.’’—Daily Express. 

“‘ Quite unique in literature.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“Has succeeded in a difficult and exacting task.” 
—Saturday Review. 











6s. net. 








“She has captured the spirit of Romance.” 
—Hamilion Fyfe. 


MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE 
APPLE-ORCHARD 


ELEANOR FARJEON. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A writer of miraculous gifts.’"—Daily News. 





J. C. SNAITH. 


THE COUNCIL OF SEVEN 
A Tale of Fleet Street Politics and a fein 
Society. 


“A thrilling story told with considerable power.” 
—Westminster Gazeite. 





MAY SINCLAIR. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 
HARRIETT FREAN 


és. net. 





CHERRY VEHEYNE. 


FAY AND FINANCE 
7s. 6d. net. 


By the Author of “ The Journal of Henry Bulver.” 





A Delightful Political Skit 
THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR, M.P. 


W. HODGSON BURNET. 
Illustrated by T. C. BLACK. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Members indeed are there in Rows and Rows, 
And Jones is made a Knight—why no one knows, 
And still poor Smith reads slowly line by line 
The closely-printed names of M.V.O.'s.”’ 























] THE GIFT OF TONGUES 





NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
FRENCH OR SPANISH. 





It has sometimes been said that the British people do not 
possess the “ gift of tongues.”’ Indeed Disraeli once said 
something to the effect that we were a race of “ noble 
barbarians, speaking no language but our own.” This 
evidently is neither the view nor the experience of the well- 
known Pelman Institute, which has opened a special depart- 
ment for teaching Foreign Languages through the post by a 
new and most effective method. 

The new Pelman method of learning languages has already 
been applied to French and Spanish, and has been adopted 
with marked success by many hundreds of people. It is 
certainly a very remarkable educational achievement and, in 
the opinion of those who have tested it in every possible way, 
is bound to exercise a profound influence upon the teaching of 
languages in this and other countries. Readers who are 
interested in the subject will be glad to hear that the method 
is fully described in two little books, one entitled, ‘“‘ How to 
Learn French,’’ and the other, “‘ How to Learn Spanish.” A 
copy of either of these books will be sent to any reader of THE 
New STATESMAN who writes for it to the address printed 
below. 


NO TRANSLATION. 


Based on a new but perfectly sound principle, the Pelman 
method is simplicity itself, and one of the most striking 
features of the two Courses is that each is written entirely in 
the particular language (French or Spanish) concerned. 
There is not an English word in either of them from first to 
last. And yet—so ingenious is the method employed—even 
those who do not know either French or Spanish at all can 
study these Courses with ease and read the lessons without a 
mistake and without “ looking up” any words in a French- 
English or Spanish-English Dictionary. It follows from this 
that when you learn French or Spanish by this method you 
are not required to burden your memory with the task of 
learning by heart long vocabularies of foreign words. You 
learn these words by using them and in such a way that you 
never forget them and by the time you have completed the 
Course you will be able to read, write or speak French or 
Spanish accurately, grammatically and fluently, and without 
that hesitation which comes when a foreign language is 
acquired, as it usually, but wrongly, is, through the medium 
of English. 

“To me the Course has been a complete success, and I 
consider it worth far more than is charged for it. I can now 


read with pleasure and ease French books, a thing impossible 
under the old translation system of schools’ (writes F.113). 


“‘ Having completed the last ny lesson, I would like to 
say that I am very satisfied with the progress I have made. 
I can read and speak with ease, though it is less than six 
months since I began to study Spanish ” (writes s.m.181). 


The process of learning French or Spanish by the Pelman 
method is an extremely fascinating one. Grammatical com- 
plexities are overcome and the difficulty of teaching pro- 
nunciation by correspondence has been surmounted in an 
ingenious way. Indeed so simple and effective is the 
whole method that it enables you to acquire a thorough 
practical mastery of either language in quite a short time. 
Write to-day for a free copy of the book explaining the 
method (stating which language—French or Spanish— 
particularly interests you) to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
London, W.C. 1.—{ADvT.] 
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WHAT INSURANCE CAN DO FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Insurance Against Unemployment. By Josern L. CoHEN. 
P. S. King and Son. 18s. 

It is remarkable that, whilst this country stood for nearly 
a decade alone in possessing a nation-wide system of insurance 
against unemployment, and has now expanded that system so as 
to cover nearly all employed persons outside agriculture and 
domestic service, we have hitherto had no book devoted to an 
analysis of the scheme and to its actual working. For this, 
if we like, we. may reproach our young economists, whose eyes 
are apt to be on the ends of the earth; but the blame falls more 
justly on the Board of Trade, which has failed to publish any but 
the baldest accounts of the working of the great experiment that 
it started in 1912. The elaborate report prepared in 1914 was 
held up by the outbreak of war, and has neither been published 
as it stood nor brought down to date. The extension of the 
system to practically the whole field of industry was, in 1920, 
voted by Parliament in the dark. Equally, the amendments 
of 1921, to meet the absolutely unparalleled slump of that year, 
were blindly accepted, without any systematic account of the 
nine years’ working of the scheme of 1912. There can seldom 
have been a new departure of such magnitude and importance 
in operation for a whole decade, with the Department concerned 
vouchsafing to the public practically no detailed report of its 
administration for eight or nine years. We are therefore 
indebted to Mr. Joseph Cohen for his Insurance Against Unem- 
ployment, in which he has collected every scrap of information, 
not only about the British scheme, but also about all the various 
attempts by other countries to deal with the same problem. 

Employment Insurance, as it should properly be called (on 
the analogy of Health Insurance and Life Insurance), has 
passed quickly through its three stages. It began, more than a 
century ago, as a purely voluntary organisation among wage- 
earners. It was, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
in the relatively small experiments of some Continental govern- 
ments, converted into a publicly supported system, of which 
the membership was optional. In 1911 the United Kingdom 
plunged in with a national compulsory system, extending to 
all employers and wage-earners employed in certain great 
industries. Expert opinion throughout Europe, which had up 
to this point been overwhelmingly adverse to compulsion for 
Employment Insurance, promptly swung round, and in 1913 
was already for the most part in favour of the British system. 
After the war both Italy and Austria adopted an essentially 
similar system, and other European States are moving in the 
same direction. Only the United States lags behind. It is 
already clear, however, that, contrary to the views of the 
German experts of 1880-90, a national and compulsory system 
of Employment Insurance is likely to become practically co- 
extensive with any national and compulsory Health Insurance. 

We need not, in this country, discuss the issues between 
voluntary and compulsory Employment Insurance, or the 
association of Trade Unions with the State for its administration ; 
although these are questions about which America is still 
quarrelling. It is a testimony to the sagacity and skill with 
which our original Employment Insurance was devised by Sir 
Hubert Llewellyn Smith and Sir William Beveridge, less than a 
dozen years ago, that everyone now takes it for granted, at 
least as an indispensable basis ; and even the severity of the 
trial to which the extended system is now being subjected leads 
only to criticism concerning details of official machinery, prescribed 
periods and sums payable. Imagination fails as to what would 
have happened in the present unprecedented unemploymen, 
had there been no such general weekly issue of what ignorant 
rentiers of either sex (who never scruple to draw sums due to 
them under Life Insurance, Fire Insurance or Motor-Car policies) 
stigmatise as “‘ the dole.” 

In Great Britain it is more profitable to consider what Employ- 
ment Insurance (as Mr. Lloyd George intended) temporarily 
put out of sight. Those who, in 1911, saw with regret the 
national adoption of insurance as a panacea, realised that weekly 
payments no more constituted the proper treatment for a social 
disease than bottles of physic did for a bodily ailment. There 
are advantages in Health Insurance, but (as it is now recognised) 
it does not prevent sickness. We could not do without Life 
Insurance, but it does not lower the death-rate, not even the 
death-rate from preventable causes. When typhus and cholera 
periodically devastated England, no one suggested, as a remedy, 
the payment to all the sufferers of a few shillings per week. 
The nation gradually took the sanitary measures by which these 





nl a, 


plagues have been banished. What we are now ing to 
recognise, after the hypnotism of a decade, is that unemployment 
(as Sir William Beveridge pointed out in 1906) is a disease, and 
(like typhus and cholera) a disease of the social as well as of the 
human organism. Schemes of insurance may relieve poverty, 
whether in the sufferers from typhus or in the sufferer from 
unemployment (poverty being merely a symptom characteristic of 
both of these diseases), but such schemes do not belong to pre- 
ventive medicine. They do nothing to check the disease or to ob- 
viate its recurrence, and (as experience has now demonstrated) 
they can only in very slight degree be made an instrument of 
mitigation. Even as a measure of relief of the painful symptoms, 
Employment Insurance has what seem to be irremediable 
drawbacks. It can safely and prudently give only “ Starvation 
allowances ’”—yet it is suicidal to let the families go underfed, 
It cannot safely pay as much for idleness as the employer pays 
for work—yet in the humblest grades, especially of women’s 
labour, the average employer can pay in the long run, so 
the economists delight to tell us, only “subsistence wages.” 
It cannot even ensure that its benefits shall be properly laid 
out—and its published subvention of the drinker and the wastrel 
creates perpetual scandal. 

It is only fair to the Government experts to say that these 
imperfections of Employment Insurance were as apparent to 
them as to the critics; but in 1911 the Cabinet wanted only 
the insurance panacea, and refused to be troubled about the 
measures by which the disease of unemployment could be 
prevented. But the experts persisted, and when the insurance 
scheme had been launched, departmental committees (as Mr. 
Cohen incidentally reveals) were unostentatiously set up to 
consider the various ways (including those proposed in the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission) in which 
unemployment could actually be prevented— unemployment, 
at least, of a widespread and long-continued kind. Some 
promising progress had been made in these official com- 
mittees, when the outbreak of war necessarily submerged every- 
thing of the kind. In spite of the repeated demands of the 
Labour Party, these committees, we understand, have not been, 
since 1914, allowed to resume their enquiries. It must seem 
to after ages an extraordinary thing that, although the Treasury 
is to-day paying out some two million pounds every week in 
what it calls “‘ the dole,” and although the Cabinet is eagerly 
enquiring after any plan, however desperate, that would bring 
immediate relief, all investigation of how the disease itself may 
be prevented remains, as it was in 1914, suspended. Even Mr. 
Cohen, in his otherwise exhaustive treatise, fails to pursue the 
subject. Meanwhile,the elaborate plan of prevention adopted 
by the Labour Party, and adumbrated in the comprehensive 
Bill which has for nine years been brought in every session in 
which Private Members’ Bills have been allowed, though it is 
persistently ignored by the Cabinet and the newspapers— 
literally holds the field. It ought, at least, to be made the 
subject of an analytical and critical report. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd 
George means to take it for his election programme ! 

8. W. 


A PAINTER’S PERSONALITY 


The Whistler Journal. By E. R. and J. Pennewt. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 35s. 


Under the distinctly misleading title of The Whistler Journal, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have here given us the various notes and 
memoranda they made about Whistler for the purpose of his 
biography. It was in the year 1900, after a comparatively brief 
friendship, that they succeeded in obtaining, through Mr. 
Heinemann’s help, a kind of official appointment as the writers 
of Whistler’s life ; and not only in the years that still remained of 
it, but in the years that immediately followed his death, they set 
themselves with untiring diligence to collect every scrap of 
available information about the great man. They had come, s0 
to speak, rather late on the scene, and if their knowledge of 
Whistler was necessarily defective, for he was then a man of 
sixty-six, they have done their best to make up for it by the 
greatness of their zeal. His own reminiscences of his early life, 
his jokes and conversations, his appearance and manner—with 
endless anecdotes and gossip about him—are all carefully 
recorded. The result is to give us, if not a portrait, at any rate 
some very interesting impressions of Whistler’s personality, as 
he appeared in the closing years of his life to some of his most 
devoted followers. 

And what a strange personality it was—strange above all 
when you consider the sort of work he did. This jaunty, defiant 
little man, with his monocle and his curls, his long cane, his 
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Pomeranian dog and his fantastic dapperness, reckless, vain and 
quarrelsome, how are we to reconcile him with those pictures of 
calm and exquisite beauty, those harmonies in blue and gold 
and silver, those masterpieces of finished art on which his fame 
so surely rests? At first sight you might be tempted to suppose 
that he was a peculiarly unfortunate man: that loving peace 
and harmony and beauty he was forced into the quarrels 
and controversies with which his life was filled. But no one 
who knew him would for a moment accept such a theory. 
Whistler was not only uncompromising, but provocative. To 
live and let live, to accept things as he found them, to go on 
with his work and let others do the same, was the last thing 
that he was prepared to do. If the world did not accept him 
he would at least see to it that it did not pass him by. Take 
the case of the famous Ruskin trial. Ruskin was at the time 
a@ very old man—soon to become imbecile—and his attack on 
Whistler, violent and outrageous as it was, had been published 
in a small and obscure journal supposed to be addressed to working 
men. What easier, you might have said, than for Whistler, 
who was already recognised as a painter of rare and distinguished 
talent, to disregard the attack altogether, and to leave it to time 
to put things right? But that was not Whistler’s way. He 
was not a man to wait; still less to count the cost. And what, 
indeed, was a mere bankruptcy, to which this trial brought him, 
compared to the fun he got from it ? 

Twenty years later, when the present writer met him, Whistler 
could still talk with enjoyment and zest of the scene in the little 
dark court, into which the picture of Battersea Bridge was 
brought—to be peered at by judge and jury—and how a gleam 
of light from a window near the roof happened to fall right upon 
it, and, “ By Gad,” said Whistler, “‘ it looked devilish well.” 
Even to-day his version of the old trial, as one reads it in The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies, is alive with his wit and gaiety. 
And yet it is tantalising to know, as the journal makes clear, 
that except for the Ruskin trial we might, to-day, have had a 
picture of Disraeli to go with the other great Whistler portraits. 
The project had, indeed, got so far that Whistler had one day 
gone down to Hughenden to talk it over and make preparations 
with Dizzy, and “* we were,” as Whistler put it, “‘ the two artists 
together, recognising each other at a glance.” But the trial 
came and the bankruptcy and the flight to Venice, and nothing 
more was done. 

But it was not merely with strangers and art critics that 
Whistler fought. As you read the long story of his quarrels 
with his friends, with Sickert and Moore and Legros and Swinburne 
and Sir William Eden and the Leylands, you begin to wonder 
that he had any friendships left. No man was ever safe from 
his anger and his wit. Even Mr. Pennell—the devoted and 
adoring Mr. Pennell—was once in some danger, as this book 
relates, of finding himself classed among the enemy. 

And, yet, through all its quarrelsome self-assertion, Whistler’s 
personality has an endearing quality. With his hospitality 
and love of company, his reckless courage and gaiety and fun, 
what wonder that people loved him. He was the wittiest and 
liveliest of men. Take his answer to the lady who asked him 
why he troubled to attack some old man who already had one 
foot in the grave, “ Ah, but it’s the other foot I'm after!” or 
his description of the visit of the art critic who had been talking 
about his pictures, “ Well! You know he knows a great deal 
more about my things than I do; but then he doesn’t know 
enough to know that everything he does know is wrong.” 


He loved queer, fantastic people, and he hated hypocrisy 
and pretentiousness and the bunkum of professional art criticism. 
Above all, he loved life and beauty. He was essentially and 
supremely an artist, studying, training, developing his talent 
with a seriousness and courage that no criticism or opposition 
could dismay. Of his own work he was to the end a merciless 
critic. Nothing that seemed to him imperfect or unsuccessful 
would he ever allow to escape, whatever his friends might say 
about it. To destroy, he would say, is to live. But he was 
always sure of what he wanted. In his long artistic life there 
are hardly any false starts or wrong turnings. Few men can ever 
have had a talent at once so original and so certain of itself, 
In all his troubles and anxieties, amidst the mockery and the 
contempt of the leaders of the established world of art, he never 
faltered or doubted of his genius. And, beyond question, he 
was right. Whatever be his exact niche in the Temple of Fame, 
there can be no doubt that Whistler, as the authors of this book 
so insistently claim, is with the Immortals. 

The Whistler Journal, with its many admirable illustrations, 
makes a considerable, if rather confused, contribution to our 
knowledge of a great painter. M. 


WISDOM AFTER THE EVENT 


Diplomacy and the War. By Counr Jutivs ANDRassy. John 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 17s. 6d. 


Who was responsible for the war? It was not England, says 
Count Andrassy ; England had no cause to desire war and there 
is no proof that she had belligerent intentions. France had no 
intention of provoking a war in 1914 or at any other definite 
moment. The Kaiser, the Count considers, was sincerely anxious 
that the Serbian question should be settled by negotiation, 
Austria-Hungary was ready, up to the last moment, to arrest 
the advance of her troops and enter into further correspondence, 
Even Russia, whose mobilisation, in the opinion of Count 
Andrassy, was the most direct cause of the war, did not wish 
to force a conflict at any price. During the crisis, in fact, all 
the Governments appeared to seek an agreement. 

In these assertions there is something of that rather muddled 
wisdom after the event, which discovers that nobody can be 
blamed for a disaster which was the fault of everybody; but 
Count Andrassy supports his case with a good deal of authentic 
evidence, and most of it may be accepted as in the main 
correct. The real cause of the war, he goes on to say, was not 
conscious political determination, but a general instinct of distrust 
and alarm. The war was the result of a belief on the part of 
each of the great nations that its neighbours and rivals were 
inspired by the worst possible motives, and that it was not safe 
to allow them to be in a position to do what they liked. Austria 
believed that Russia, if Russia had the power, would make life 
impossible for her by encouraging a Greater Serbia to provoke 
a@ general secession of the Slavs from the dual monarchy, 
Germany believed that she was being deliberately encircled by 
a@ hostile group of Powers which intended to deny her the 
necessities of existence. France believed that, sooner or later, 
Germany would endeavour to finish the work of 1870. England 
had the impression that Germany intended to attack her on the 
first favourable opportunity. Even the Russian mobilisation 
was ordered in the belief that it was the only sure means of being 
beforehand with a malevolent enemy. For twenty years each 
of the Powers, acting upon these beliefs, had inevitably created 
the evidence which confirmed them. The Governments, the 
men of finance, public opinion inflamed and corrupted by the 
Press, the clumsiness of the diplomatists or the lack of imagination 
of the statesmen, the professional pride and ambition of the 
soldiers and sailors—all these persons and elements between them 
created the illusion that the principal object of every nation was 
necessarily to deny freedom and power to its neighbour. 

It is no idealist who thus exposes the necessary evils of a 
diplomacy based upon armaments and a readiness to assume 
the worst. Count Andrassy did not believe a word of the doctrines 
on which President Wilson hoped that the Treaty of Versailles 
would be based. He did not believe that the rights of small 
nations would be respected. He did not believe that the German 
colonies would be distributed in accordance with pure justice 
or administered purely in the interests of their inhabitants. 
He believed that the war, if fought to a conclusion, would result 
in a peace based on the desire of the victors for material com- 
pensation, which would not be impeded by any moral impulse 
or regard for the rights of the vanquished. In a word, Count 
Andrassy looks at the old diplomacy with the eyes of an old 
diplomatist. He admits that the old diplomacy was responsible 
for the war. He proves with a wealth of evidence which adds 
considerably to our knowledge, that it was likewise responsible 
for prolonging the war. He shows that it was equally responsible 
for what was to prove almost as great a disaster as the war itself 
—namely, a peace which after two years is not yet accepted 
either by the victors or the vanquished. Such a thesis, which 
might be discounted if it came from Geneva or The Hague, 
must, when advanced by such an author, compel respect even 
from those who have concluded that in international politics 
there will never be anything new under the sun. 

We find less in this book of Count Andrassy, either of the per- 
sonal or national equation,than in any book we have yet read 
dealing with the diplomatic aspect of the war. It is true that 
the book must be read as an apologia. Count Andrassy would 
not have written quite so wisely or dispassionately while the 
problems with which he deals were actually calling for decision. 
But who is there to whom this observation does not apply ? 
Even at this moment, three years after the armistice, few have 
been able to achieve second thoughts corrective of their first 
impressions. Naturally, Count Andrassy finds Russia, his 
national enemy, most to blame for the turn of events which 
precipitated a European conflict. But he does not disguise the 
responsibility of Austria. Austria, he says, frankly regarded 
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MR. KEYNES NEW BOOK 


ON THE 


REPARATION PROBLEM 
_ A REVISION OF THE TREATY 


A Sequel to “ The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Yorkshire Observer :—‘‘ . . . Essential to everyone who seeks 
a clear understanding of the Reparations Problem.” 

Westminster :—‘ Mr. Keynes’ book is a masterly contribution.” 

Morning Post :—‘‘ Mr. Keynes has the rare gift of presenting 

a hard case in clear and impeccable English, and of making 
abstruse economic questions intelligible to the layman.” 
_ Times :—“ Mr. Keynes has the gift of interesting his readers 
in problems that are at once vital and obscure. . . . Again, 
one is baffled by the interesting problem of Mr. Keynes’ m- 
ality. Is he an economist, an artist, a politician, or a detached 
P her? He is all these in turn, perhaps all at once.” 

Daily Express :—“ The new book is likely to cause as much 

ion as the last.” 

Spectator :—‘‘ The sequel, like the earlier book, is a brilliant 

ormance, . . . regarded as economic ar, ent and compact 
analysis, and it also has the advantage of dealing in sardonic 
and sometimes pitiless humour.” 

New Statesman :—“ It is, like its predecessor, a pleasure to 
read, lucid and concise in its economic arguments, dashing in 
its political satires and its judgment of persons.” 

Nation (Wayfarer) :—“I found Mr. Keynes’ second book to be 
of the same delightful texture as his first, showing a playfully 
impressive irony, alternating with warning seriousness, and the 

power of economic analysis which has made him 
tne, Greatest intellectual force in the work of European restora- 
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war with Serbia as the best way of meeting the Slav movement 
in the Near East. England he entirely absolves from direct 
responsibility, and her indirect responsibility he bases upon the 
conduct of her imperialist Press and not at all upon the conduct 
of her statesmen. Count Andrassy finds only one English villain 
of the great tragedy, in the person of Lord Northcliffe, who, in 
the author’s view, was one of the men who did most to help the 
nations to misunderstand one another. 


HAUNTS OF LIFE 


Haunts of Life. By J. Arraur THomson. 


Professor Thomson’s great merits as a writer on zoological 
subjects are well known. For the six lectures, in this volume, he 
chose a subject admirably suited to his skill. The result is an 
extraordinarily fascinating book, which no one, we imagine, 
will be able to read without longing to become immediately a 
zoologist or naturalist. Professor Thomson deals here with the 
six great haunts of animal life, the shore of the sea, the open 
sea, the great deeps, the fresh waters, the dry land, and the air. 
He describes the chief characteristics of each and of the animals 
which have adapted themselves to and live in each. In doing 
this he not only makes his lectures ex tremely interesting lessons 
in zoology which even the most ignorant can understand, but 
he also gives us some insight into some of the largest and most 
difficult problems regarding the origin and evolution of animal 
life upon the earth. For instance, the reader will get a glimpse 
here of the various forms of adaptation by which animal life 
succeeded in struggling up out of the waters of the sea to conquer 
the dry land. He will find an admirable description of the 
three great invasions of the dry land. First came the great 
invasion of the worms, that particular race of worms which 
had made the important distinction between their head end and 
their tail end and so paved the way for brains. The worms 
made the earth fertile and capable of growing plants. Then 
came the invasion of the ancestors of the insects, a kind of 
worm which had invented a breathing tube. If worms made 
the earth capable of growing plants, the insects made it possible 
for the plants to reproduce themselves. Last came the great 
invasion of the “ ancestors of our frogs and toads, newts and 
salamanders, the advance guard of reptiles, birds, and mammals.”’ 
We have given inadequately this brief example of Professor 
Thomson’s method, because it seems to us clearly to show his 
merits. He combines the detailed knowledge of the expert 
with the rare gift of imagination, without which it is impossible 
either to grasp oneself, or to convey to others, the wider im- 
plications in that knowledge. It is because Professor Thomson 
possesses this gift that he is able in this lecture to give his readers 
a glimpse into the intricate series of adaptations and effects of 
adaptations, which made possible the evolution of animal life 
as we know it to-day. That is really the main theme of his 
lectures and his book, whether he is describing this invasion 
of the dry land, or analysing the various methods by which 
animals have attempted to solve the problem of flight, or again, 
when he gives a rather technical account of the ways developed 
by animals for capturing the oxygen in the dry air, i.e., for 
breathing. 


Melrose. 9s. 


BOSSUET 


Jacques Béenigne Bossuet. By E.K.Sanpers. S.P.C.K. 15s. 


Bossuet is perhaps the purest example of the specific French 
genius. Many greater, and some lesser Frenchmen than he— 
Rabelais, Villon, Pascal, Moliére, Merimée, Lacordaire—have 
been less narrowly French in origin and in appeal than the Bishop 
of Meaux. He is, too, singular among great men for being 
quite peculiarly of his own time. Even in matters of religion 
Bossuet had little understanding of the past and no power of 
foreseeing the future. He was always on the side of what 
seemed immediately expedient ; and in those days of Louis XIV. 
what seemed expedient was nearly always wrong. He backed 
the king, giving him a devotion as foolish and less pardonable 
than that given by Anglican divines to the Stuarts. He defended 
and applauded the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He was 
a bigoted foe of all forms of Christianity but his own, though 
Miss Sanders gives reasons for showing that he was not personally 
(nor episcopally) intolerant. His history of Protestantism is 
only valuable because he had a real talent for description, and 
a genuine desire for converting his opponents: it is history 
divorced from the facts, and largely depends on a very misleading 
estimate of the forces and persons at work during the Reforma- 
tion. He was bitterly and ignorantly afraid of any liberal 








movement and distinguished himself by his attacks on Dupin 
who worked for an understanding between the Gallican and 
Anglican Churches, and on Simon, the great Oratorian, who is, 
with Erasmus, the father of modern Biblical criticism. When he 
is as obviously right as he was in his condemnation of and dislike 
for the Quietism of Madame Guyon, Bossuet’s attitude of 

and arrogant impatience is as marked as the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Yet the man, apart from the high place occupied by his 
writings in the history of French prose, can still evoke admiration, 
It is evident that Miss Sanders has gained steadily in admiration 
for him as she has proceeded in the studies which have given us 
this book, the first full biography in English. We think the ex. 
planation is to be found in Bossuet’s direct simplicity of character, 
his great power of concentrated work and his genuine humility, 
For these one can forgive his stupidities, his short-sighted view 
of problems in thought and life, even his attitude to the king, 
For there it is fair to remember that he did not tamper with 
his own conscience or palliate moral offences. Miss Sanders 
tells with great sympathy the history of Bossuet’s controversy 
with Madame de Montespan. He failed, but the generous 
student will not think much of the victory gained by an unscru- 
pulous wanton and a lying king over the ardent hopes of a poor 
priest, who did them the undeserved honour of believing in their 
words and their intention. The one thing we find it difficult to 
forgive Bossuet is his treatment of the Dauphin. Miss Sanders 
attempts to excuse it by arguing that the Dauphin was stupid 
and idle—an excuse which admits Bossuet’s connivance in 
Montausier’s brutalities. It seems to us bad sense and bad 
theology to argue that Bossuet “was not in any degree responsible 
for the abuse of authority which he was forced to witness”; 
a man is responsible for any act at which he connives by silence 
or acquiescence, and it is a grievous blot on Bossuet’s fame that 
he never interfered with Montausier, not even when urged to 
do so by the Dauphin’s valet. The secret of his indifference 
is to be found in his exaggerated sense of the value of authority, 
the worth of mere discipline. It is this which runs through all 
his thought, and harden even his just executive acts. He repre- 
sents, indeed, at its finest flower, the theory that some men are 
right because they are rulers; and are to be obeyed, not because 
they are right, but because they are governors. Only in his 


.interior life did Bossuet suspect that there were other better and 


securer values than his own. He chose to be a Court divine, to 
live with a society where his friend Raneé, the great Trappist, 
declared only a miracle could enable a man to live a Christian 
life. He longed sometimes for the peace which the recluse 
found; but, with some reason, he evidently believed that his life 
was harder. Miss Sanders has written a very readable account 
of a man who had many enemies, and of whom no enemy 
apparently found worse scandal to repeat than that he “ heard 
Mass in his dressing-gown,”’ an accusation which, to most students 
of his time, will seem uncommonly like a eulogy. 


FOR AN IDLE HOUR 


Behind My Library Door. By Dr. G. C. Writ1amson. 
and Blount. 10s. 6d. 


For those who have half-a-guinea to spare on leisurely dallying 
in some of the less beaten by-ways of literature, this rather 
precious book—in both senses of the word—may be commended. 
The proper time and place to read it are in idle half-hours at a 
fireside or on a short journey. It is a book which demands no 
mental effort whatever. It can be taken up and put down without 
enthusiasm and without annoyance as occasion serves. It is 
entirely in keeping with its character that the publishers should 
have left the leaves uncut in such a manner as to cause the 
reader the maximum of pain in reading it at all. One reader at 
least is not sure yet whether it is a compliment or the reverse 
to say that he cut the leaves when he had a pen-knife handy, 
but, when he hadn’t, laid the book aside without animus against 
the publishers. 

The author’s sub-title, “‘ Some Chapters on Authors, Books 
and Miniatures,” is as good a description as another of a book 
without coherence other than the placid flow which Dr. William- 
son’s recondite scholarship gives it. Its sixteen essays begin with 
Ouida and end with Swinburne. How remote the author is from 
the main currents of literature is perhaps sufficiently attested 
by the fact that he apparently believes that readers in this 
generation can be interested in an essay on Ouida, when to 
her accepted portrait as a vain poscuse he adds nothing of 
value. Swinburne and Gissing, Dr. Williamson’s second subject, 
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THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “ The New Statesman "’ have often read announcements of 
many other of our clean sex books, aint ‘will admit thelr exceedingly 


this new volume—“ Wise Wedlock’’—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale, has given his best. It is undoubtedly the most 
complete book ever published on questions 
relationships. In our monthly magazine “* Health and iciency *’ 
we had recently some instructive articles on Birth Control which 
are hundreds of inquiries. These prove that the greatest 
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Other boo ve touched the fringe of the subject, but in “Wise” 
Wedlock *’ will have all your questions answered. a now, 
while you think of <* to address below, enclosing cheque 
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cover. A copy ‘of “ Health and Efficiency *’ be sent with the book. 
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Nightly, 8.15. Matinees, Sat., 2.30. 
THE IRISH PLAYERS in “MIXED MARRIAGE,” by St. John Ervine. 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square, S.W. 
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“ Nunquam Aliud Natura, 
Aliud Sapientia Dicit.” 


(Nature never says one thing and wisdom another.) 


HENCE the superiority of MAXALDING over all other 

forms of Physique and Health Culture. Mr. M. 
Saldo, the founder and Principal of MAXALDING, is prepared 
to prove before any tribunal of Medical men that MAXALDING 
constitutes the most simple, complete and effective method 
of Physique and Health Culture ever discovered. Maxalding 
is a combination of all the movements that the human frame 
is capable of making so analysed as to prevent repetition 


of movement. | 


has cured thousands of 
cases of Indigestion, 
Constipation, Nervous- 
Debility, Neurasthenia, 
Insomnia, Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Sluggish-Liver, 
Langour, Depression, 
Headaches, Weak Lungs, 
Susceptibility to Colds, 
Influenza, Catarrh, Lack 
of Self-Confidence, Lack 
of Concentration, etc. 

Thej accompanying photo- 
graph of a gentleman who 
was instructed  postally 
by Mr. Saldo, and the 
following extracts from 
letters recently received 
from patients and pupils 
will prove the case for 
MAXALDING definitely. 


Extracts: 


1. “ I carry out your instructions 
accurately and am glad to report 
good progress in every way. I 
have not had a headache for about 
a month, and have increased 

eatly in vitality and self-con- 

dence. I am also much improved 

kee" tong and can honestly say 
that I am feeling better now than I have done for a long time. Thanking you for 
your kind and careful consideration of my case.’ 

2. “Since the commencement of the course I have had no return of any of the 
symptoms of thesickness. I feel remarkably fit and well and secure a regular bowel 
action. Eyes are clear and tongue no longer coated. I wake fresh in the mornings 
and never have any trouble about sleep. Appetite good. The course is progressing 
more satisfactorily than I could have ho for.” 

3. “I have derived great benefit from your course. At present I am in magnificent 
condition, and I feel that I have established control over a good few muscles. When 
starting with you my weight was, dressed, rost. 3lb., now it is rost. 9lb. My leg is 
now quite all right. 

. “I have completed my first fortnight of your exercises and I am pleased to he 
able to inform ze uu that already I find them beneficial. Improved circulation shows 
itself in a healthier colour and I feel I possess a larger reserve of energy. My weight 
also has increased 4lb.” 

5. “I like the exercises and feel improved generally.” 

6. “ I received first set of exercises and am wonderfully pleased with them. There 
is a great improvement in muscular development and health.” 

7. “‘ My muscles are very much larger and a feeling of freshness is realised by me 
after performing the exercises.” 

8. “I have thoroughly mastered my first set and must say I certainly find an 
improvement.” 

9. “I am getting on very well with the exercises and am feeling the benefit.” 

ro. “I am progressing very favourably with the exercises already sent, and there 
is a decided improvement in the muscles of the back. As regards health, it is fine.” 





Learn more about this wonderful system by writing for a copy of 
“ MAXALDING,” a modest booklet explanatory of this natural 
method. If you will at the same time include particulars of your 
own requirements, either for the eradication of fonttenal disorders 
ot the development of strength and vitality, Mr. Saldo will make a 
diagnosis and send it to you with the Booklet. The whole free of cost, 
postag: or obligation. 


Memorise the Address and Write to-day :— 


MAXALDING, 


2 Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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are figures of more actual interest on whom his sidelights are not 
without merit. 

But it is when he deals with subjects of little intrinsic interest 
from the wider point of view, and makes them readable by virtue 
simply of his own treatment, that the author gives to the publi- 
cation of his book the justification it possesses. The story, 
for example, of how Nathaniel Hone the elder’s quarrel with the 
Royal Academy really began the modern fashion of “ one man ” 
picture shows is well worth the telling. And when he deals with 
miniatures and miniature painters, or with odd departments of 
specialised literature, he exerts—until you come to an uncut page 
which it does not seem worth the effort to cut—something dis- 
tantly related to fascination. 

Many readers will find the paper headed Bradshaw the most 
interesting in the book. Here, in a dozen pages, is the story of the 
birth and growth of the now portly volume which is one of the most 
widely read books in thisisland. It is a mark of our unobservance 
of things in common use that probably not one person in a hundred 
notices a peculiarity on the very front page of Bradshaw of which 
Dr. Williamson gives the explanation, with a wealth of other 
curious and entertaining information. As a matter of fact, 
certain early editions of Bradshaw are among the rarest prizes 
of bibliophiles, and the author’s paper whets the appetite for a 
finished bibliographical treatise on the subject by Mr. E. H. 
Dring which, he tells us, is in course of preparation. 


LAST WORDS 


Novissima Verba. By Frepreric Harrison. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

It is impossible in noticing this volume to ignore the age of 
the author. At ninety years old a man is pardoned if he remains 
contentedly aloof from public affairs; he is pardoned if his 
general mental attitude betrays the impatience of age rather than 
the wisdom of experience. So we pay special tribute to the 
alertness and vigour of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who brings to bear 
on the problems of our time an intelligence far freer and more 
radical in outlook than that of many publicists who are less than 
half his age. In form the volume is a summary, month by month, 
of some of the principal events in politics and letters during the 
year 1920. It was a year which made younger men than Mr. 
Harrison melancholy and full of woeful prognostications. The 
gradual disillusionment with the Versailles Treaty ; the apparent 
unfriendliness of America; the hasty policy of France; the 
war in Ireland—all these bred in thinking men a deep dissatis- 
faction which could find few alleviations in other public affairs. 
To-day we can read Mr. Harrison’s pages of comment on those 
doleful times with a conviction that, if all is not well, the world 
has more cause for hope in January, 1922, than it had in December, 
1920. There are some subjects which Mr. Harrison viewed at 
the time, we think, too despondently. The industrial difficulties, 
serious as they were, were at least only what we might have 
expected after the universal disarrangement of social order 
throughout the world. To-day Mr. Harrison would hardly repeat 
his conviction that while “no one can suspect any Bolshevism 
in Parliamentary Labour, there is plenty of it outside,” unless 
he used the word “plenty” in a very exiguous sense. Nor do 
we understand his statement that “ the avowed aim of organised 
Labour now is not to improve ‘the conditions of employment’ 
but to extinguish Capitalism”: he certainly did not learn that 
from the works of “ his friends the Webbs.” We are sorry, too, 
that he should commit himself to the judgment that “* workmen 
have not learned the habit of giving.’ The parson in any 
industrial parish in London or in some of the big Northern cities, 
could tell him a very different story. 

Mr. Harrison keeps up his interest in literature and in the 
classics. There are two charming chapters on Way’s redaction 
of Sappho and Dr. Murray’s version of the Agamemnon. He is 
perhaps at his best and liveliest when he is combating the views 
of men no more radical but less optimistic than himself. He 
makes a fine onslaught on Dr. Inge’s dyspeptic agnosticism in 
The Idea of Progress : 


The Dean regards seven centuries—I presume from A.D. 300 to 
A.D. 1000—as the Dark Ages and worthless. He consigns to 
Nirvana the Latin Fathers and the Catholic Church, Tribonian and 
Roman law, Byzantine polity, literature and art, Charlemagne, 
Alfred, Theodoric and Otto. Does history show that “civilisation 
is a disease almost invariably fatal, unless its course is checked in 
time”? . . . Russians and Germans have done horrid bru- 
talities, but has not the civilised world risen up in abhorrence ? 
Has not the conscience of men—and still more of women—impelled 
them to deeds of humanity in vast populations such as were un- 


paralleled in former Ages ? Comte certainly held that “the Catholic 

monotheism of the Middle Ages was an advance upon pagan anti- 

quity.” It is strange indeed to find an Anglican ecclesiastic ridiculing 
that as superstition. 

In another little essay which pays full credit to his poetic 
genius, Mr. Harrison rebukes Mr. Hardy for the over-sardonic, 
over-pessimistic tone of most of his work. Here he is perhaps 
controversially not so successful. Mr. Harrison’s summary of 
Hardy’s realistic philosophy is not unfair— 

the poor birds, too, have jthe same fate waiting them as men 

and flowers have. Shelley’s Skylark may thrill us with rapture. 

But near Leghorn it is fallen to earth—‘‘a pinch of unseen, 

unguarded dust; a little ball of feather and bone.” The bull- 

finches sing from dawn till evening; but they do not know of— 

“All things making for Death’s taking.” So, too, the dear little 

robin is a happy bird in a shining sky—but in heavy snow, says 

he, “‘I turn to a cold stiff feathery ball.” 


Mr. Harrison does not attempt to controvert this philosophy, 
he merely finds it unpleasant and uncomfortable and discusses 
it as “gruesome and cynical” ; it revolts instinctive and sponta- 
neous optimism. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. By Amy Lowe. Blackwell. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

The habit of submitting to sermons still persists in the United 
States, where “lectures” on matters ostensibly connected with the 
arts are delivered all over the country. Fabulous sums are said to 
be paid to celebrities of all kinds for performing these interesting 
feats, and minor English poets, suffering from the long depressions 
of the war, have recuperated wonderfully by these means. But 
the alien has now to compete with such able home-produced per- 
formers as Mr. Vachel Lindsay and Miss Amy Lowell; so that if 
this smal] but lucrative branch of British commerce is not to languish, 
our literary travellers must modernise their methods. Miss Lowell’s 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry may be recommended as 
providing models for lectures approved by large American audiences. 

But however successful and imposing these pieces may have been 
when delivered, they produce little but amusement (and perhaps some 
commiseration for the victimised poets) when they appear in print 
as criticism. There can be no doubt that Miss Lowell meant well, 
nevertheless her oratory may even injure rather than stimulate the 
sale of these six poets in this country, and this is regrettable, for 
J. G. Fletcher, H. D., and Robert Frost may not be great poets but 
they are writers of some originality and talent. Mr. Frost is an excel- 
lent local poet, whose interpretations of New England character and 
scenery possess real charm ; H. D. has a profound sense of the mystery 
and emotion in natural beauty ; Mr. Fletcher is fertile and ingenious ; 
Mr. Masters has written The Spoon River Anthology; Mr. Sandburg 
sometimes overtops mere crudity and even Mr. E. A. Robinson might be 
praised by a critic divinely charitable. But, in spite of these merits 
in her subjects, in spite of the very able tactics with which she excites 
the interest of American audiences (plenty of platitudes and personal 
anecdotes and apt quotations), it is hard to avoid the judgment that 
this is a bad book which will not aid either good taste or good manners. 

She is fond of talking about poets as “‘ radical” or “‘ conservative,” 
and begins one paragraph with the words “Art is like politics,” 
to which we are tempted to answer: “Only bad art.” Elsewhere 
Miss Lowell defines “‘ art, true art,”’ as “‘ the desire of a man to express 
himself, to record the reactions of his personality to the world he 
lives in” ; which describes one but not all kinds of art. 

Miss Lowell is supposed to be an exponent of discipline in style, 
yet she will write thus: “It [Poetry, 4 Magazine of Verse] was to 
be a forum in which youth could thresh out its ideas, and succeed 
or fail according to its deserts, unhampered by the damp blanket of 
obscurity.” Her selections and quotations, however, are often apt and 


excellent. 


Militarism After the War. By Dr. V. H. Rurnerrorp. Swarthmore 

Press. 6s. 

Dr. Rutherford shows a decided tendency to mar a perfectly good 
case with an unwise profusion of adjectives. Sentiments which we 
may enjoy from a platform and tolerate in a leading article or & 
propagandist pamphlet require careful pruning before they reach 
book form : 

History is replete with the heartless perfidy of Imperialistic 
Capitalism, but the behaviour of the Supreme Council towards 
martyred Armenia will stand out for all time as the consummation 
of Capitalistic cruelty. 

Sentences like this would be better spoken in the Albert Hall than 
written down in cold print between cloth boards. The whole book 
indeed reads like the transeript of a speech. The matter is often good 
—but the manner is mistaken. 

Wherever on ° opens it one finds sentences beginning like this: 

If we were not involved in this hideous and miserable slaughter 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


PNIVeERSITY -¢ OF 


The following Lectures have been arr Sone 

The Stansfeld Lecture, entitled ‘THE POSITION OF WOMEN, 
AS COMPARED WITH MEN, UNDER THE LAW OF ENGLAND,” 
by Mr. ARTHUR UNDERHILL, LL.D. (Bencher of Lincoln's Inn and 

ancing Counsel to the Supreme Court of Judicature), 

at SH ONIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), at 

5.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY roth. The Chair will be taken 

bars. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket 

m4 be obtained from the Lecture Secretary, University College, London 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 

A Course of Four Lectures on “ THE ADMINISTRATIVE FACTOR 
IN GOVERNMENT,” by Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc., at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C., on TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 14, 
21, 28, and MARCH 7, 1922, at 6 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, by 
Ticket to be obtained from tlre Secretary, London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 





LONDON. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. Insxrp, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopes, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

A SCHOLARSHIP Examination will be ‘held in March, at which 
College Scholarships of {75 and {50 a year, and TWO GOLDSMITH 
Scholarships of {50 a year and a few small EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science of the University of London ; 
there is also a two years’ course in Citizenship, + ¥ apy oe 

Fees: Residence {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, PSTEAD, N.W. 3. 





UILD OF HEALTH.—Two Lectures will Re given in the Church 
House, Great Smith Street, Westminster, at 3, 
Friday, February 3rd: Mr. CLutron Brock, PReauty in Relation to Health.” 
Friday, February 17th: Rev. T. Ww. Pyne, {D.S.0. (Head of Cambridge House). 
‘ Psychology and the Christian Life.” 
Admission 1s. each Lecture. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course indispensable to those engaged in public work.— 
Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. "Phone: Langham 2530. 





RENCH AND SPANISH taught rapidly and thoroughly by 
B.es.1,. (Sorbonne). Pupils | ow ~ for all examinations.—Apply Box 707, 
New StaTEsMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ag — tng — S.W.15. Demonstration School : Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer: Mr. A, Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Gymente, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, for the advancement of Liberal 

Religious Thought. Offices, 10 Clifford Street, W.1. Organisers of the Cam- 

4, A. es — Organ in the Press—TuE MopERN CHURCHMAN. (Black- 
we lord. 
















If your life 
is insured 


you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the reduced 
purchasing power of money and 
other changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for a 
larger amount. 


Write {for interesting booklet: “A 
Sound Proposition.” 


Head O 
2 = Andrew Squ uare, Edin- 
—_ (G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
Actuary). 
London Offices : 28 Cornhill, 
J E.C. 3, and 17 Waterloo 
— ; See Place, S.W.1. 


Scottish Widows fund 


STEINWAY HALL 
(Behind Selfridge’s). 

Public Lectures—SUNDAY EVENINGS, 7.30 p.m.—Public Lectures. 
These Lectures should be attended by every thinking man and woman 
because of the deep and important interests they hold. 

By Miss E. A. DRAPER. 

Jaa. 20th.—THE RELATION OF MIND TO VITALITY. 
By Miss CHARLOTTE WOODS. 


Feb. 5th.—THE ACTIVITIES OF THE Oe ous SELF. 
12th.—MYSTICISM, EASTERN AND WEST 


























Admission 1s.; Some Free Seats. Just jot down the names and dates of Leo- 
tures holding particular interest for you. Then write for general Information 
from the Publicity Secretary, 238 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 















OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, 1805, {2 2s.; Holland 
and Belgium, illustrated by splendid engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, 
£2 28.; Who's Who, 1921, as new, 16s.; Warner, Im Cricket, 458. ; 

Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new co; 4 vols., 328. net 
for 128s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable 
R Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 58. ; Pater’s st Edits. Greek Studies, 





FaAst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1> 

UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





LITERARY. 





A UiHors should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films’ 
iy Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





NEw AUTHORS’ WORKS (Essays, Fiction, Verse) printed and 
aes advantageous terms.—Write Corto, 10 Wine Office Court, 
London 4. 











DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. ComMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLassirrep SMALL, ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d per 
line, with discount for series. 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


258.; Plato and Platonism, 308. ; Wright's Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. 
Burton’s Works, ‘‘ Memorial” edit -» 7 vols., £5 58.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, 
3 38.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, ots, ee Hipkins’ M Instruments, 
t Rare and Unique, 21s.; The Pairy Fi th in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218. 
Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, oy 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, 1888, rare, £4 tos. ; Ernest it Dowson’s Dilemmas, rst Edit., {2 10s. 
Bain’s Bu of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 
4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., fre 108. inton Tournament, coloured plates, 
ne is of ff » S George Moore’s Hail and ‘arewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., £4 108. ; 
Allan Poe, 4 = 1874, 7 tos.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 
per copy, Villon Socy., {4 48.; Rupert Brooke's 
Riccardi oo 18 Js Davidson's Pla 1894, 308.; Mau- 
passant’s Select Works in English, , £2 28.; Frank » Life of Oscar Wilde, 
2 vols., £2 28. ; pew Lj “If you want a book and ha have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. BOOKS WANTED : 
Masefield’s Sait Water Ballads, Widow in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 
1st Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912; ; 50 Caricatures, 
1913; Zuleika Dobson, rgtt, and any other Beerbohm rst Edits.; Conrad's Almayer’s 
—_ 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; 
outh, 1902; Some Reminiscences, 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, new, 16s. s. net), Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, 428. ; ~KM ae Tales, tos.; Etch- 
Decameron, coloured — 10s. 6d. ; Mrs. — 

Bohn’s Novels, 6 vols., 638.; Roger's Thesaurus, 7s. 6d.; Wilde, The Sphinx, ill 
by Alastair, 258. ; Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, ro vols., £7; Punch, 100 vols. in 25 bf. oy 9 

fis; Gardner’s Conjugal Relationships, 4s. 6d. ; Bain's Indian Stories, 13 vols., 
‘s Works, ag — © 18 =_. £39; Byron's Astarte, 18s. ; w ives 

one illus. a 3 = ¥, 158.5 s Memoirs of 

t. R. 
9s. 64. ; $j sbecodith’s. Novels, 17 vols., £4 153. ; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 tos. ; 
Fraser's Folk Lore of Old Test., 3 vols., 378. 6d.; Libraries purchased ; 3,000 books 

wanted ; list free. HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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—if we had no share or responsibility in these diabolical displays 

of Militarism .. .” 

And so on. It is almost impossible to prevent oneself from declaming 
the words aloud. 

Politically, the book is pro-Labour Party, and Dr. Rutherford writes 
with all the enthusiasm of the convert (he was a Liberal M.P. 
1906-10) : 

A vote for a Tory, for a Coalitionist, for a Liberal, is a vote for 
Capitalism and Militarism, for Prussianism and Profiteering and 
Unemployment, whereas a vote for Labour is a vote for Freedom 
from these hounds of hell. 

And we shall be holding another meeting to-morrow night at this 
same corner ! 


Foreign Governments at Work: an Introductory Study. By Herman 
Finer, B.Se. (Econ.) Lond., Assistant in the Department of 
Public Administration, London School of Economics. Milford. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr. Finer has attempted the difficult task of discussing the con- 
stitutions of France, Germany and the United States in a little book 
of some eighty pages. Within such limits he cannot do himself full 
justice ; he is condemned, as he laments, both to “ pot ” heavily and 
to leave out entirely much that is important. Nevertheless, his book 
is a useful introduction to the subject, and the bibliography and 
footnotes refer the student to all the principal authorities. The 
best chapter is that in which he analyses very critically the American 
system of government. It is certainly a system which, as he says, 
is utterly inadequate to the needs of the country. The democracy 
of the United States is a stiff and awkward and confused thing; the 
famous Constitution on which it rests is the dead hand of the eighteenth 
century throttling the twentieth. The problem of devolution, or 
decentralisation, which every democratic State to-day has to face, 
appears continually in these pages. Mr. Finer is hopeful of the new 
German Constitution in this respect ; indeed, he is hopeful of it all 
round. It is, he says, “a loyal attempt, based upon careful study of 
foreign experience, to establish institutions which should give social 
and individual purpose, as known to-day, its fullest scope.” He is 
cautious enough, however, to admit that we must wait to see whether 
this ‘‘ ingenious and logical *» German scheme will mean good govern- 
ment. One of its features to which he takes exception is the refer- 
endum and the initiative; but we do not think he is particularly 
convincing in his argument against these. Nor do we understand 
some of his obiter dicta about France. Why, for instance, is the 


French electoral system—manhood suffrage, scrutin de liste and a . 


pinchbeck Proportional Representation—‘‘more just” than the 
English system? And is it true that France has a dozen political 
parties, and we enly three, because the French are “ less meek ” than 
the English ? 


THE CITY 


HE success of the various new issues offered remains 
the feature of the stock markets. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the Anglo-Persian Oil issue would 
be enormously over-subscribed, and I shall be surprised 
if applications did not run into scores of thousands. Many 
people will have noticed from the prospectus that Lord 
Incheape is a Director. The Government, being far and 
away the largest shareholder, nominates two directors, and 
Lord Inchcape, being one of the bitterest opponents to 
Government ownership, is one of the two people selected to 
represent the Government on the Board. This is the way 
our governing class does things. The market anticipated 
that the Local Loans issue would all be taken, but was not 
prepared for the remarkable demand which occurred. It 
was applied for several times over. These new issue suc- 
cesses sound as though the City were busy, but such is not 
the case. The brokers receive the usual commission on 
allotments in respect of applications bearing their stamp 
(the exception rather than the rule), but other business is 
stagnant. In so far as these issues mean the existence of a 
mass of new securities which will change hands in the future, 
they do, however, represent potential business for the 
Stock Exchange. 
x * 
Early next month the Department of the Seine, the 
French equivalent of the County of London, is going to 
issue the an referred to in these notes a few weeks ago. 


The Loan is to be £6,000,000 in 7 per cent. Bonds, and it is 
stated that half of it is to be issued in London and half in 
New York. British investors have done very poorly by the 
French loans they have taken since the war, as is shown by 
the following comparison of quotations with the price of 
issue : 





Issue Price Present 


Amount. Stock. per 2,500 frs. _— Price, 
Francs. 6 64 & £sad 
602,426,400 .. National Defence 5%, 1916.. 80 12 6 .. 4010 9 
450,709,800 .. National Defence 5%, 1917.. 80 12 6 .. 4010 96 
67,972,900 .. National Defence 4%, 1917.. 68 2 6 .. 81 5 9 
520,000,000 .. National Defence 4%, 1918.. 68 1 8 .. 31 5 9 


1,641,109,100 

This table is not likely to figure in the prospectus, but 
it is only fair to point out that holders of the foregoing 
loans subscribed for loans, interest and capital of which are 
payable in francs, and thereby embarked upon a disastrous 
gamble in francs, whereas the new Seine loan will be payable 
in English money. A New York cablegram states that 
$25,000,000 of French 7% twenty-year Bonds are being 
offered there at 90}. 

* * * 

The issue of £30,000,000 of three per cent. Local Loans 
Stock at 57 shows that the Treasury is not wholly neglecting 
to take advantage of the favour shown to new issues of the 
gilt-edged type. Indeed, in some circles it is thought that 
the Bank rate is about to be reduced again, and that the 
1,250 millions or so of floating debt will shortly thereafter 
be funded into a longer-dated loan. Prior to the war Local 
Loans Stock was a favourite investment with trustees; 
it gave a higher yield than Consols, and yet was acknowledged 
to be as godd. During the past twelve months the Govern- 
ment has issued more of this stock than has been issued 
since its creation in 1887 right up to 1920. The following « 
table shows the various issues and price obtained ; the odd 
amounts in prices up to 1920 are due to the fact that the 
loans used to be put up to tender. No price is given for the 
first item as it was issued in exchange for a similar amount of 
Consols held by the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 
Also, large amounts of the stock have been issued to the 
National Debt Commissioners in exchange for funds held 
by them. 


Date of Amount. Price or 
Issue. Average 
£ Price. 

£sd 
1887 — oe o< ot 36,526,057 ee — 
1889 oe oe ee oe 2,500,000 ee 103 7 10 
1900 se oe on oe 2,000,000 ee 99 11 ll 
1900 “< - oe ee 3,000, ee 99 3 7 
1901 ee ee “ on 4,000,000 on 98 1 6 
1901 “< oe os oe 3,000,000 * oe 98 15 0 
1902 ee as ea “* 2,000,000 100 3 9 
1902 os os as a 2,000,000 99 6 7 
1903 7 as os - 2,000,000 90 7 2 
1904 ae oe os és 3,000,000 96 10 1 
1904 ae ee o* ee 3,000,000 96 6 1 
1920 o* os ee oe 15,000,000 50 0 0 
1921 (Jan.) oe os oe 15,000,000 50 0 0 
1921 (Nov.) .. an hte 20,000,000 52 0 0 
1922 (Jan.) .. ‘3 ie 30,000,006 57 0 0 

* * * 


My own modest proposal that the London County Council 
should institute a Municipal Bank appears to have made the 
titled gentlemen who inspire the Municipal Reform campaign 
“* see red.”” Every stockbroker has received a letter signed 
‘“‘ Farquhar,” depicting the disasters that would follow 
upon such an abomination. Apparently, Moscow would be 
nothing compared to London if such a bloodcurdling event 
were to happen. The proposal is to establish a Municipal 
Savings Bank similar to that which has been so phenomenally 
successful in Birmingham. It may be that the existence 
of that bank has resulted in Birmingham becoming the 
scene of Bolshevist excesses but, if so, the public has never 
heard of them. These people cannot have a sense of the 
ridiculous. On the day after their representatives on the 
London County Council decided to abolish school-journeys, 
that admirable educational avenue that has brightened the 
lives of so many thousands of London children, the news- 
papers gave illustrations of the Automobile Association's 
Scouts at work in the South of France. We are no longer 
able to export the goods required to pay for our foodstuffs 
and raw materials from abroad, but we export Automobile 
Association Scouts to make the Riviera roads comfortable 
for those numerous “ Municipal Reformers ” who find life 
more agreeable at Nice, Cannes and Monte Carlo, than 
in the town they and their friends administer; but a 
Municipal Bank—Oh, horror of horrors ! 

A. Emi. Davies. 
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PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their disability 
Provide capital for 
your old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





come all too soon. 














- LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fes. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 














TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
Feb. 3td.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 
Feb, 9th.—MYSTIC WOND 

the Desert). 


First Class throughout, 


ERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA (Algeria-Tunisia, 
Mar. 6th.—SICILY and CALABRIA. 
Later.—SPAIN, GREECE, &c. 

Programmes of these and other Tours from Miss BisHoP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 





REFORMED INNS. 


escriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
vidend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TE! IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accufately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham ace, ittee, cody 7 











YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hitprrcs, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N, 








A, MSS. and General Typewriting undertaken. Post or 
apply to S. C. Merrick, 8 St. George’s Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 1. 





SCHOOLS. 


Ts GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 





school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding an nal expenses. 

Princi : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


7 ’ -_ my vv 7 = “~ 
M4 LTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
m Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
vate car.—Apply Miss K. M. Etxis. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 


Boarding House, 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURBYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma). 
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PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 
to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. 
Tae New STATESMAN, 


= 





_ 


Specifications to Box 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET. One sitting, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, bath, electric light, telephone. 
Apply (by letter) Miss BurnuAM, 35 Great James Street, W.C. 1. 





Three guineas weekly— 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRIncIPAL. 


P N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

« Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 
addition to usual subjects and languages. Preparation for matriculation.— 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 











eococcrrt sooo! 


Complete to end of 1921. 
Box 708, New STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
c 





OK PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 


Ostornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 





TE WORKS of E. A. Poe, ro vols., gilt, illustrated, cloth, 
dsome om, 428., carriage paid.—Tae Murverva Co., 9 St. Nicholas 





ANTED, in exchange for 6-roomed flat in Chelsea, cottage, 
country or seaside, ten weeks July-September.—Apply by letter, CuRISTIE, 
Cremorne Mansions, S.W. ro. 


Lixo HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A Day School. Girls 8to18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Ropinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 











IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Normam 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell) 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, manual 

activities. Prospectus on application. 








Y BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
— Cosruerns, oe equal to new. 
or sen i — Tour x » ° 
” ors a tne my Ke LONDON NING Co. (Dep' 


Write for descriptive price list, 





ANXIOUS TO BE WELL, HERE IS HEALTH. 
—Alfa Institute, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 





OMS, with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kemp, ro Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





ATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
‘oaches and Blackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
ARTHS, 171 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 


Ress 











THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
ent columns of that journal for the purpose 
known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
he rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
comprises about 
bstantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
» details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 

, THE New STATESMAN. 


of making 
are charged at t 
insertion. (A 
Sixpence extra. Su 
ro Great Queen Street, 





O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 

One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 

Six Months , ,, .... 158. Od, 

One Year -~ = oa eo e8 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New SraTesMAn, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


publish 
By MARGARET RIVERS LARMINIE 
SEARCH 


SEARCH is not only a story of enthralling and absorbing interest ; 

it is also a wonderfully successful representation of contemporary life, 

rendered in a manner at once subtle and direct, with an instant appeal 

to the educated reader ; it is, in fact, no mere four de force, but a real 

and intimate picture of ordinary people as they actually are. Certainly 
a remarkable book. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


2 
They will shortly publish 
By Harley Granville-Barker 


By Sir Harry Fohnston 


THE VENEERINGS, a sequel to 
Charles Dickens’ novel, ‘“‘ Our Mutual 
Friend,” traversing the Victorian 
scene from 1864 to 1901 in England, 
France, and South Africa, with a 
wealth of interest and detail. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


By Shane Leslie 


THE OPPIDAN, a novel of Eton. 
The author of “‘ Cardinal Manning ”’ 
and “ The End of a Chapter’’ here 
continues his studies in our vanishing 
English society. Not so much a 
school story as a panorama of Eton 
life and manners. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By Bret Harte 


CRESSY; FLIP, etc.; SNOW- 
BOUND AT EAGLE’S, etc. The 
first three volumes of a new cheap 
edition of this great American writer, 
regarded by many as one of the finest 
short-story tellers in the language. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


By Artemus Ward 


THE COMPLETE WORKS. A 
re-issue in one volume of the works 
of this popular American humorist. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE EXEMPLARY THEATRE. 
The author here sets out to discover 
the true basis of the theatre’s use to 
society, the only basis, he contends, 
on which it will be worth while to 
build the theatre of the future. 
Small Demy 8vo. gs. net. 


By Clive Bell 


By 


SINCE CEZANNE, a brilliant series 
of essays on modern visual art, 
attacking many esthetic problems, 
and twsating, amongst others, of 
Renoir, Matisse, Picasso, Derain, 
Duncan Grant, etc. With 8 illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


C. 2! Montague ofl 


DISENCHANTMENT. # ©"? work 
by Mr. Montague is an evéil’.- Here 
he analyses our war experiences and 
present discontents gently and 
moderately, but with a passionate 
desire for truth, and in a style of great 
literary distinction. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


The Medieval Library 


2 


Ear.y Lives or CHARLEMAGNE. 
A re-issue of the work in this series. 
Prospectus on application. Post 8vo. 
5s. net. 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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